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Is Pessimism Overdone ? 


T may be true that everybody is hard up, but there is a lot 
of evidence to the contrary. Travel records this Summer 
compare favorably with those of any boom year. The better 
Summer resorts are crowded. People are turned away every 
day from the highest priced hotels in New York. There is a 
scramble at every meal for seats in the most expensive restau- 
rants. The amount of betting on horse racing is said to be 
eclipsing anything ever known before. Merchants report that 
the demand is chiefly for the better grade of goods, although 
it is true that many customers now shop around until they 
find attractive prices. Until the very warm weather set in 
theatres were crowded nightly. Automobile makers have been 
reporting active business. Savings bank deposits have been 
breaking all records. Every first-class cabin on boats bound 
for Europe is engaged. May it not be that most of us are not 
really so very badly off as we have become fond of proclaiming? 


Fundamentals in Shape for Business Recovery 


Change Stock Exchange’s Antediluvian Rules 
Taking Politics Out of Industrial Regulation 


Should Unions Be Incorporated ? 
U. S. Will Have Another Export Boom 


Practical Tips for Advertisers 
How to Pick Locations for Stores 
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I. Ships 
‘on the Seven Seas 


under the 
Stars and Stripes 







American 


Passenger Service 


When you are going to travel by water this summer or 
this fall, book your passage via ships that sail under the 


American flag. 


They are fast and luxurious, sailing to all parts of the 
world. These ships are the symbol of perfect comfort at sea. 


Express service on our combination passenger and freight 
ships insure travelers of every convenience and comfort 


while on the high seas. 
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EUROPE 


Plymouth, Boulogne and London 
rom New Yor! 
August 16—September 20—Old North 
State — 


h 





October 
15-"Contennial Gente (159). 


Bremen and Danzig 
From New York 
August 30—Hudson (159). 
August 23—October 3—Princess Ma- 
toika (159). 
aa 10 — September 22 — Potomac 
9). 


Naples and Genoa 
From New York 
Sailing date to be announced later— 
Pocahontas, (159) 


Tree Cherbourg and Bremen 
m New York 
August parol 28—October 29 
29—D. 31—America 
(159). 


September 3—October 4—November 5— 
December 6—January 7—George Washing- 
ton (159). 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires 
From New York 
American Legion (91). 
Huron (91). 
August 17—Aeolus (91). 
August 31—Southern Cross (91). 


FAR EAST 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Manila, Hongkong 
From San Francisco 
Empire State (105). 
August 20—Golden State (105). 





Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong- 
kong, Manila 
From Seattle 
August 27 — November 5 — Wenatchee 
(106). 


October 8—Keystone State (106). 
September 17 — November 26 — Silver 
State (106). 


HAWAII, PHILIPPINES, EAST 
INDIA 


Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, 
Colombo, Calcutta 
From San Francisco 
August 13—Creole State (105). 
September 14—Wolverine State (105). 


COASTWISE AND HAWAII 


Havana, Canal, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Hawaiian Islands 
From Baltimore 

Buckeye State (80). 
September 3—Hawkeye State (80). 
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We thank you, 
Mr. Richmond 


A letter like yours with check enclosed for three 
unsolicited subscriptions for other executives in your 
organization is appreciation oe 








WILSON & CHARDON 


62 Broadway 
New York, June 27th, 1921. 


’ B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 
120 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs:— 


I am taking this opportunity to express my appreciation 
of “Forbes.” Your magazine has always appealed to me 
more than any other publication of its kind—and I read 
them all. 

While I keep your magazine on file in my office, I am 
anxious that the following men of our organization receive 
a copy at their homes. Therefore, I am enclosing my 
check for $12.00 and request you to send “Forbes,” begin- 
ning with the next issue, to:— 


E. E. Baker, 
500 West 111th Street 
New York City. 


Wm. H. Board, 
264 Linden Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


C. H. Alexander, 
123-07 Kimball Avenue, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Incidentally, 1 may add that from another point of 
view, “Forbes” has proved one of the most productive and 
profitable of the publications in which we advertise. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) H. E. RICHMOND 








80 Matson Navigation Co. 

120 Market Street, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

26 South Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 
91 Munson Steamship Line. 

67 Wall Street, N. Y. 

Tel. Bowling Green 3300. 
105 Pacifie Mail S. S. Co. 

10 Hanover Sq., N. Y. 

Tel. Bowling Green 4630. 

621 Market Street, 

San Francisco, Cal. 
106 The Admiral Line. 

17 State Street, N. Y. 

Tel. Bowling Green 5625. 

L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
159 U. S. Mail S. S. Co., Ine. 

45 Broadway, New York. 

Tel. Whitehall 1200. 
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We are publishing your letter with the hope that it will 
suggest to other executives now receiving FORBES to do 
two things: 
(1) Send usa subscription to FORBES for each of 
their leading executives. 


(2) Consider employing FORBES to help sell 
their product or service. 


Readers through sending subscriptions can introduce FORBES to 
their own people and do it to their own profit. Readers through 
advertising in FORBES can bring their product or service to the 
attention of our entire list of subscribers and friends, and perhaps 
this too may prove, as it has proved in the case of your firm, 
Mr. Richmond, “one of the most productive and profitable” invest- 
ments they could make at the present time. 


FORBES 


MAGAZINE 
B. C. FORBES, Editor 


120 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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‘ I should have known it would 
happen! They warned me—and I laughed! 
I can see the papers already —they’ll say he 
was careless—that he stumbled into an 
open-knife switch—that his heart was weak. 
Someone may believe it. But I could have 
saved him—and I thought I was saving 
money by not installing safety switches! 
Now, if he doesn’t live—”’ 


Fiction? Never! It happens somewhere 
every day! In every state the tragic toll of 
the open-knife switch is growing! 


Can this frightful tragedy happen out in 
your own plant tomorrow—next week 


FORBES 


“A ghastly price to 
pay for my delay” 






—next month? Are you still openly inviting 
it—are you still using open-knife switches? 


A Common Enemy—the Open-Knife Switch 


The obsolete open-knife switch is a con- 
stant, deadly menace to life and property. It 
puts the fangs of swift and unexpected 
death into SAFE ELECTRICITY! Fire 
marshals have blacklisted it, architects have 
outlawed it, safety commissions have 
attacked it, electrical contractors have 
denounced it—and now the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters has condemned its 
further use by openly recommending the 
enclosed safety switch in its piace! 


Do This Today! 


protection with Square D. 





Canadian Fa ctory: 


Are you still endangering the lives of your workmen? Is your plant still equipped 
with treacherous, unprotected, open-knife switches? FIND OUT NOW! Tear out 
this advertisement! ‘Take it out into your plant! Check up how many obsolete, 
dangerous open-knife switches you are still using! Then phone any good electrical 
contractor. Don’t wait to write! He can quickly tell you the exact cost of 100% 


NEW PRICES—a drastic price reduction on all Square D Switches 


Square D nee, Detroit, U. S. A. 


i Square Di 


Sefety Switch i rae 





Walkerville, Ontario 


Square D Safety Switch 
Makes Electricity Safe for Everyone 
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A guest enjoys, simultaneously, 
a gratifying, personal attention Vol. VIII, Number 9. August 6, 1921 
and a knowledge of seclusion 


that only a hotel of its vast , Table of Contents: 
proportions can convey. 
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“AMERICA FORE" 


Snap, Spurt, Splash— 


—down comes the water, bringing the worries of an 
unexpected catastrophe. 


Your sprinkler system has “misbehaved” and the drench- Would You Call It Economy 


ing downpour that follows means a loss of money and 


labor to you. if a retail merchant turned down a corner store on the main 
To be sure, your sprinkler system does act as an effec- business street and picked out a less-traveled side street in order 
tive fire protection agency, but when the “snap-spurt- to save $4 a year in the cost of his rent—or—if a manufacturer 
splash” comes at the wrong time, you will realize why lost his biggest customer to save paying $4 on a disputed claim? 
Sprinkler Leakage Insurance is demanded so insistently —or—if a wholesale house allowed its best salesman to go over 
by the shrewd executives of the country. to a competitor rather than pay him $4 a year more salary? 
The Engineering Department of this aggressive Would you call it economy if you, a business executive, fail to have at 
American Company is well equipped to handle your your finger tips every 2 weeks an interpretation of the important busi- 
Sprinkler Leakage business in a prompt and efficient oer developments, by B. C. Forbes, a quick summary or significant 
5 usiness news and ideas that will affect your future plans and that 
manner. Write for our agent’s name. on 3 used -. building your own business, — this mye nT 
. . readi ours investin ust in a year u ipti 
Let us write your business. Magazine? CANADA, $4550 A YEAR: FOREIGN. A VEAR. 


AMERICAN EAGLE bila hia cai tn ianncginenie oil 


CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY “FORBES” 


HENRY EVANS, Chairman of the Board. | NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 120 Fifth Ave., New York,.N. Y. 
a Capital: One Million Dollars. Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York City. Please send ‘‘Forbes’”’ every two weeks 


Managing Branch Offices: starting with August 20th number. I 

Western Department Pacific Coast Department enclose check for $4 for the next 

E. A. HENNE, Secretary Cc. E. ALLAN, Secretary 26 numbers; or I will remit on receipt 

207 W. Jackson Blvd. Insurance Exchange Bldg. of bill. Canada 50c. extra; Foreign 
Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, Cal. $1.00 extra. (Forbes 8-6-4-21) 
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IF you are just sitting tight, wait- 
ing for something—somehow—to 
happen to bring business back to a 
profitmaking basis, have YOU con- 
sidered the actual cost of this wait- 
ing in dollars and cents? 


(HE big business successes were always 
created by those 
(who worked while others waited) 
(who constructed while others consid- 
ered) 
(who produced while others procrasti- 
nated). 


Unbalanced inventories 
Misguided purchases : 
Uncontrolled production 
Unreliable costs 
Unstandardized manufacture 
Unprofitable lines 
Unabsorbed overheads 
Unchecked sales prices 
Inadequate sales effort 


But these dollars and cents cannot be 
saved without hard work, intensive an- 
alysis and concentrated management, and 
every day lost means also definite dollars 
and cents losses. : 


HIS is no time for long drawn out 

investigations, doubtful experiments, 
installations of new and untried systems, 
or refinements in methods. This is the 
time for quick shifts, intensive studies, im- 
mediate programs, sharp cuts, definite 
budgets, and courageous control of man- 


Knoe 
Organiz 


What is it costing you to wait P 


ers = Organized Service is ad- 
justable, always ready to meet the 
everyday emergency, and just now recog- 
nizing the need for immediate results, dis- 
courages this Wasteful Waiting and offers 
an Industrial Engineering service adjusted 
for the present requirements to assist in 
making current and immediate dollars and 
cents savings as well as to plan and protect 
future. progress. 


Wwe you be interested in a pre- 
sentation of our service planned to 
pay for itself in immediate current results, 
in other words an immediate turnover ? 


Wa you let us, without obligation to 
you, call and after a brief study, ad- 
vise you of these immediate possibilities 
in your business? We will be glad to call 
promptly on request. 


Fok preliminary study, our 160-page 
booklet, “What Industrial Engineering 
Includes,” is going out to industrial execu- 
tives everywhere. It outlines 101 things 
to do and points out the results. 


Have your Secretary 
write your wishes 
—why not NOW! 





eRe 


‘“‘We can describe our plan briefly’”’ 


Cc. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., INC, Industrial Engineers 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, NEW YORK 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 





Competition 


Competition is the impelling force in business. It 
proves every enterprise—eliminates the weak, re- 
wards the strong. It compels new ideas, better 
methods, greater efficiency. It sets the highest 
standards for success. 


Successful competition is the ability to exchange 
a desirable product or service at a fair profit. Ex- 
change without profit is loss. Inability to offer 
the same value as competitors is a handicap. 


Under exacting conditions such loss and handicap 
is failure. 


In competition, Anowledge of your business is 
power to win. ‘Timely and dependable facts and 
figures from every department, obtained thru the 
application of sound methods of cost accounting, 
give exact costs and overhead, and establish the 
basis of fair profit. They reveal inefficiency, 
weakness and waste. Knowledge, and the 
practice, of better methods eliminate these; and 
the bugaboo of competition disappears. 





ERNST & ERNST 
AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH TOLEDO FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS# DETROIT ATLANTA HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY RICHMOND DENVER 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 
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Fundamentals Are Now In Shape for 
Recovery, But Leadership Needed 


Importance of Recent Momentous Developments Not Generally Grasped. 
What May Happen Any Day—Views of Leaders. 


OW long can business and securities resist 
H reflecting the tremendously important bene- 
ficial developments which mark the progress of 
events at home and abroad? 

The full significance of much that has been 
happening does not appear to be realized by the 
public or even by many of our responsible leaders. 
If this were not so, it is inconceivable that pessi- 
mism, retrenchment and inactivity would continue 
to be so marked. 

The fruits of the disarmament conference sum- 
moned by President Harding for this Fall may 
eclipse in historical importance even the Treaty of 
Versailles. The greatest material curse gripping 
and strangling mankind to-day is indisputably the 
insensate expenditures on armaments. The vir- 
tual removal of this curse would emancipate the 
energies and the resources of the leading nations 
in a way that is calculated to bring blessings be- 
yond computation, beyond imagination. That the 
momentous conference will be crowned with a 
very large measure of success is accepted as 
certain. 


Encouraging Developments 


The drawing together of the British authorities 
and the Irish revolutionary leaders around the 
conference table is another event rich in promise, 
for it cannot be gainsaid that the civil war in Ire- 
land had become not only a source of serious 
harassment to Britain, but was threatening to dis- 
turb relations between the two great English- 
speaking nations. The importance of settling the 
centuries old Irish trouble is not easily exag- 
gerated. 

Another development, less spectacular and less 
tangible, has been the spirited uprising of the 
American people against the continuation of gov- 
ernment wastefulness and embarrassingly heavy 
taxes. The man in the street little understands the 
seriousness of the handicap fastened upon indus- 
try and business by the taxes now levied, nor does 
he grasp how much the levying of crushing taxes 
is responsible for the appalling amount of unem- 
ployment now prevailing in this country. 


New Federal Reserve Policy 


Another development full of encouragement for 
business is the transformation, or at least modifi- 
cation, which pressure has effected in the attitude 
of the Federal Reserve Board and responsible 
banking authorities towards business and industry. 
When the artificial war boom burst, the banks 
were compelled to assume direction of so many 
concerns that they contracted a rather dictatorial 
attitude. The majority of business concerns 
found themselves at the mercy of the bankers 
when values shrivelled up unprecedentedly and 
money became practically unprocurable. It was. 
of course, incumbent upon the Reserve Board and 
upon the banks to prosecute rigorous deflation. 
But it became apparent some time ago that defla- 
tion was being enforced too rapidly and too dras- 
tically, and that ruination was threatened. Defla- 
tion, originally a virtue, was degenerating into a 
curse, 

Happily, the eyes and the minds of responsible 
banking authorities have been opened, and now a 
more sensible and statesmanlike policy is coming 
Into vogue. This is reflected by the reduction of 
discount rates to 5% per cent. by the leading Fed- 


By B. C. Forbes 


eral Reserve banks—an example followed by the 
Bank of England. If national, state and other 
financial institutions throughout the country forth- 
with apply succor by meeting all reasonable de- 
mands for credit at moderate rates, the effect may 
easily be electrical, seeing that almost every ele- 
ment for the restoration of rational prosperity is 
already with us. 


Not unimportant is the improvement in the 


financial position and the mental attitude of our 
agricultural population throughout both the grain- 
growing and the cotton-growing states. The bet- 
ter prices obtainable for wheat have facilitated 
the liquidation of far more “frozen credits” in 
the farm areas than is generally known, and the 
outlook for the marketing of the new crops, pro- 
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The ubove chart, especially prepared for “Forbes; 
shows the.firmer trend to business which followed 
spring improuement. “Debits to individual accounts” 
are now accepted as a more reliable business index 
than bank clearings. A commodity price line is in- 
cluded as a reminder of the extent to which the 
general price level affects the dollar volume 
of business 


duced at low cost, is regarded as distinctly en- 
couraging, especially in view of the curtailment 
in the world’s harvests this year. Although cotton 
quotations are still unsatisfactory, practical finan- 
cial assistance is at last being extended to make 
possible the exportation of important shipments, 
and to relieve necessity to sell out regardless of 
the price realized. Further results along the same 
lines are definitely promised now that effective 
machinery has been set in motion by intelligent 
interests. 

Readjustment of both prices and wages pro- 
ceeds apace. The discriminating course followed 
by the public promises to bring about thorough- 
going revision of prices in those directions where 
revision has been unwisely delayed—witness what 
is happening in iron and steel products. 

The railroad outlook has improved far more 
than is popularly recognized. Expenses have been 
cut down drastically; threatened labor troubles 
have vanished; extremely important financial as- 
sistance is about to be extended by the govern- 
ment, and a seasonal increase in traffic impends. 
It can be safely deduced that the railroads will 
make a very much better showing in the second 
half of the year than they did in the first half. 

It has become well-nigh impossible to get a 
room in any of the first-class hotels in New York, 
or to find a seat in any of the better class restau- 


rants at lunch-time or dinner-time. The reason? 
An enormous influx of buyers. Why this influx? 
Stocks of merchandise are so low all over the 
country that buyers are being dispatched to find 
goods for immediate shipment. The amount of 
goods being shipped by express and even by parcel 
post is probably greater to-day than ever before 
in the country’s history. 


Waiting for a Leader 


An analogous state of affairs exists in the se- 
curity markets. Daring and powerful profes- 
sional operators have sold short such quantities of 
stocks that they are encountering difficulty in ob- 
taining certificates to deliver. Even the supply 
of bonds on the shelves of investment houses is 
relatively low. 

Were one to judge only by surface indications, 
one would be compelled to admit that conditions 
are disappointingly dull, for it is true that indus- 
try still lags and that unemployment shows no 
decrease whatsoever. 

But if one takes into consideration the incalcu- 
lable improvement which has taken place in un- 
derlying conditions, nothing but an optimistic view 
of the outlook is tenable. 

In this country, at least, everything is getting 
ready for a fresh march forward as soon as the 
right kind of leadership asserts itself. 





Views of Leaders 


J. J. Tynan, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation’s Union 
Plant: “I am satisfied that we have reached the 
bottom. Bad as things are they are infinitely 
better than they were in 1906. And they’re going 
to improve from now on. Speaking of the Beth- 
lehem interests, I can say very emphatically that 
we are not downhearted. The report that we are 
planning to shut down our Alameda yard is with- 
out warrant. We have no intention of closing 
either the Alameda or the Potrero works. If we 
can’t get ships to build we’ll build something 
else. We're going to operate both works. We’re 
on the eve of a great industrial revival—the great- 
est, I believe, that the world has ever seen. And 
the Bethlehem organization is going to be on its 
feet and moving when the new day dawns. All 
the Bethlehem Company or any other employer 
can do is to open the door of opportunity. This. 
door won’t stay open unless all hands work to- 
gether and each of us in his own place gives the 
best there is in him to the task of making good. 
Co-operation between employer and employee 
never before meant so much for both. Under the 
new conditions it’s the only alliance that'll win 
industrial prosperity for this or any other district.” 

Thomas Fortune Ryan, before sailing for 
Europe, sajd: “I feel confident that business con- 
ditions all over the world, with few exceptions, 
are slowly improving. In this country orderly 
but persistent liquidation has been going on for 
many months. Our merchants are buying only 
what they can sell quickly for cash. The con- 
sumers have had to listen to so much pessimistic 
talk that they buy only what is absolutely neces- 
sary for their daily wants. People everywhere 
have been scared. They are getting over that. 
Our people are the greatest consumers of food 


(Continued on page 310) 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding”’ 


FACT AND COMMENT 


The American people should squelch the in- 
sidious tendency of substituting men for laws. 
President Harding, under the tariff bill, asked for 
stupendous power to raise or lower tariff sched- 
ules as he might see fit. 
Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon asked Con- 
gress to give him an 
entix@ly free hand in 
handling everything con- 
nected with the $10,000,000,000 owed us by for- 
eign countries. American importers, under the 
tariff bill, as drafted, were to be placed at the 
mercy of appraisers in this country, who were to 
decide the market value of certain classes of im- 
ported goods, thus preventing the American buyer 
from being able to know what the goods would 
actually cost him. The method of enforcing pro- 
hibition appears to be left to the judgment of each 
individual revenue official, with the result that cer- 
tain practices are held legitimate in one district 
and illegitimate in another district. 

The United States should be governed by 
clearly-defined laws. The delegation of unfet- 
tered powers to individuals, no matter how ex- 
alted, must be guarded against. The citizen 
should know what his rights are under the law 
and should not be subjected to the caprice of any 
individual outside the regular courts of justice. It 
is bad enough to have the country overrun with 
“commissions” of more varieties than there were 
colors in Joseph’s coat. To delegate untram- 
meled power to any one individual is not in ac- 
cordance with the American system of govern- 
ment and certainly not in accordance with the de- 
sires of our citizens. 

Throttle this dangerous movement. 


DON’T 
SUBSTITUTE 
MEN . 
FOR LAWS 


* * * 


Don’t condemn all capitalists. You may be one 


some day. 
7 * * xX 


To succeed, we all have to please others. This 
applies to employer as well as to employee. It 
applies through all ranks of society. The worker 
who fails to please his boss is dropped. Unless 
the goods the boss pro- 
duces pleases buyers, the 
latter go elsewhere, and 
he goes out of business. 
Unless the doctor, the 
dentist, the lawyer each 
pleases his clients, he cannot attain success. Un- 
less the writer pleases the editor, his contributions 
are not accepted. Unless the publisher pleases 
readers, he goes bankrupt. Unless the politician 
pleases his constituents, they defeat him. Unless 
the banker pleases those who do business with 
him, they take their accounts elsewhere. Unless 
the president of a corporation pleases the board 
of directors and the stockholders, he is finally 
ousted. And unless the husband please the wife 
and the wife please the husband, their marriage is 
not'a success. Not one of us is his own master. 
No, not one. 


WE ALL 
HAVE TO 
PLEASE 
OTHERS 


By the Editor 


F. B. Patterson J. H. Barringer 


At twenty-nine Frederick B. Patterson has be- 
come president of the mammoth National Cash 
Register Company, with its enormous model fac- 
tories at Dayton and its branches and representa- 

tives covering the civi- 
NEW PRESIDENT lized world. When his 
OF NATIONAL CASH father, John H. Patter- 
REGISTER COMPANY son, who now becomes 
IS TWENTY-NINE  chairman’of the board, 

took hold, the “works” 
consisted of one room, with two employees. To- 
day the employees exceed 10,000. The new 
president has been well drilled. Like his father, 
his work was on a farm. After thorough 
schooling, both here and in England, he became a 
workman in the N. C. R. foundry. After learn- 
ing the mechanical or factory end of the business, 
he became attached to the selling department and, 
later, as manager of the foreign department, he 
visited most of the company’s overseas agencies. 
During the war he rose from private to a commis- 
sion in the air service. Latterly he has. been vice- 
president. 

J. H. Barringer, who succeeds John H. Patter- 
son as general manager, has had a phenomenally 
successful career. He began with the company in 
a very humble capacity, but within eleven years 
rose to the first vice-presidency. He is now only 
thirty-eight. As chairman, the veteran founder 
of this world-famous business will retain his ac- 
tive interest in the direction of the company’s poli- 
cies, as he still enjoys remarkably good health 
notwithstanding that he is nearing seventy-six. 

* * * 
When everybody's timid, leaders emerge. “Do 


it now.” ” 
* * x 


A dose of adversity is often as needful as a dose 
of medicine. 


x ok * 
Is, at last, the ire to be taken out of Ireland? 
* ok x 
Use your mind or you will never be of much 
use. 
* * x 


To smpress others improve yourself. 
“se @ 


We may think we want justice. What we really 
want ss mercy. We need $t. 


Mankind’ in the past has accorded its highest 
honors to leaders in war. Mankind to-day is ready 
to accord its highest honors to leaders in peace, 
By summoning the world’s chief Powers to a con- 
ference to agree upon 
plans for naval and mili- 
tary disarmament, Presi- 
dent Harding may one 
day rank as the greatest 
benefactor of the human 
race since the dawn of the Christian era. The 
people of every land, with the possible exception 
of the Japanese, are soul-sick of war and yearn 
for lasting peace. The inventions of science are 
rapidly becoming so awesome that the human mind 
shudders at the very thought of ever again letting 
loose upon the world all the staggering processes 
of destruction. There isn’t a mother on the face 
of the earth whose prayers will not go out to 
President Harding for the success of his timely, 
momentous, historic effort to avert the downfall 
of civilization. It is well that the leaders of the 
governments of the world are to meet in Wash- 
ington rather than in any of the capitals of 
Europe, steeped in intrigue. Washington breathes 
and breeds an atmosphere of peace, of good will 
to men. The issue is the most transcendently im- 
portant facing mankind to-day. Woe unto him 
who blocks the coming of disarmament and peace. 


HARDING HAS 
OPPORTUNITY TO 
WIN HIGH PLACE 
IN HISTORY 


* * * 


The worker who does good work ranks with 
any man noted for good works. 


* * * 


Fear pays no dividends. 
a 


The best tariff wall Washington could build 
would be one to bury the tariff bill under. 
x ok Ox 


Golf is an ideal diversion, but a ruinous disease. 
x * * 


Should unions which have high-wage contracts 
insist upon the employers continuing to pay the 
high wages until the contracts expire? One’s 
first impulse is to reply, “Certainly. A bargain’s 
a bargain. Workers are 
entitled to receive what 
they were definitely 
promised.” And so they 
are—if they insist. but 
are their leaders wise in 
insisting that such contracts be adhered to regard- 
less of changed conditions? When the cost of 
living soared harassingly, there were many wage 
contracts in force. But in not a few instances 
the employers voluntarily agreed to abrogate thes? 
contracts and to pay higher wages. Unquestion- 
ably, it was not only good morals, but good busi- 
ness to do so. 

Now, conditions have undergone transforma- 
tion. There are many wage contracts in force 
to-day which were entered into when everything 
was on a war-time basis. Should the workers do 
what the employers did? That is, should thev 


COAL MINERS’ 
LEADERS 

WILL HAVE TO 
SHARE BLAME 
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yoluntarily agree to a modification of wage .con- 
tracts? The Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany had such a contract with its men, but when 
the president frankly presented the facts and sug- 
gested that the men agree to accept reductions— 
just as the company had agreed to give them an 
increase not called for in the bond—the men’s 
response was favorable. In other instances 
workers have manifésted similar reasonableness. 

Unfortunately, however, certain union leaders 
have fought such a course. Perhaps the instance 
of most vital interest to the American public is 
that of the coal miners. Although wages in practi- 
cally every other industry have been reduced, the 
coal miners have refused to accept any reduction 
whatsoever and have demanded that the war-time 
wage scale be maintained until the existing con- 
tract ends on April 1, 1922. There would be 
more excuse for such a short-sighted stand if the 
coal mine owners had not agreed to abrogate a 
wage contract when the cost of living was rising. 
The employers granted the men more pay than 
the contract called for. They have now asked the 
men to reciprocate; but the men have refused 
point-blank. 

If, as appears more than possible, there be seri- 
ous trouble over next winter’s supply of coal, the 
anthracite operators will not be the only ones who 
will feel the public wrath. They, of course, must 
be prepared to bear the brunt of whatever re- 
prisals the public and their legislative representa- 
tives see fit, in their anger, to impose. But the 
coal miners’ leaders will also find themselves in an 
unenviable position. 

However, the coal miners and their leaders are 
doubtless acting in this unfriendly way because of 
the treatment they have received from the mine 
owners in times past. Leaders of the anthracite 
coal industry have all along exhibited a fatal fac- 
ulty for arousing the antagonism alike of their 
customers and their workers. Their present 
what-are-you-going-to-do-about-it? attitude  to- 
wards coal consumers is in line with their past 
performances. There is beginning to appear 
handwriting on the wall which suggests that the 
public will not very much longer submit to being 
helpless victims of the anthracite magnates. When 
the provocation becomes great enough, the people 


of this democracy have always found a way to hit - 


back and hit back effectively. 
* * * 


Move forward or you'll become a back number. 
* * 


Our farmers have formed a “bloc” in Congress. 
They have also launched extremely ambitious 
plans to eliminate all middlemen and coopera- 
tively market their products direct. For the first 

step they have been se- 


WILL FARMERS verely criticized. They 
SUCCEED AS are warmly reminded 
POLITICIANS that ours is a two-party 


system of government, 
and are roundly scolded 
for trying to set up a separate political party. But 
why should not farmers form a “bloc” if they be- 
lieve that this is the wisest course for them to 
follow? In politics, as in business, each class 
seeks to mold legislation in accordance with its 
own interest. Political freedom surely means 
freedom to cooperate in a legal way to obtain le- 
gitimate ends. Whether this move is likely to 


AND MERCHANTS? 


benefit the farmers in the end is open to question. 
But there is absolutely nothing wrong, nothing 





FORBES 


GEN. R. L. SMUTS 


Premier of South Africa, who is playing an im- 
portant role in the direction of Great Britain’s 
foreign and domestic affairs. General Smuts may 
visit America as one -of Great Britain’s representa- 
tives in the forthcoming disarmament conference 


condemnable, in the action they have taken. Man- 
ufacturing interests do not hesitate to get to- 
gether to obtain high tariff schedules for their 
own benefit. Labor union leaders have not re- 
frained from combining to influence the passage 
of laws desired by them. 

Middlemen are not likely to become an ‘extinct 
species yet awhile despite the big cooperative plans 
of the farmers. Middlemen would not have ex- 
isted through so many generations had they not 
been performing useful functions. True, it is dis- 
graceful that fruits, vegetables and other products 
should have been allowed to rot on the ground 
because of the unremunerative prices obtainable 
by growers notwithstanding that consumers in 
cities are compelled to pay very high prices. 
Something is wrong somewhere. If farmers, by 
forming cooperative organizations, can modify 
this national evil, they will be rendering invaluable 
service to the American people. The only sugges- 
tion one feels prompted to make is that too much 
be not attempted all at once by agricultural co- 
operators. In most entérprises it is necessary to 
learn to creep before trying to run. Let farmers 
make haste slowly so as'to avoid fatal mis-steps. 

Looking ahead, one can see the day coming 
when farming in this country will be carried on by 
trusts of greater’ magnitude than even the United 
States Steel combination. There is no reason why 
agriculture should not be conducted on as large a 
scale as any industrial enterprise. By and by it 
will. I would like to see the heir of some one of 
our largest American fortunes turn heart and 
soul to this form of enterprise. Honor and money 
await him who succeeds. 

a 

Secretary Mellon needs a good publicity man. 
He knows the workings of finance, but he doesn’t 
know the workings of the public mind. 

2 


Hoover advises the purchase of soft coal. 
What to do about anthracste, which és still held at 
war-time prices, ts what puzzles many people. 
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Impressed by the urgent need for exerting 
every effort to arrest the disquieting increase in 
unemployment and for quickening the rebuilding 
of business now that solid foundations have been 
laid, I recently published 
on a nation-wide scale a 


A WARNING : 

TO THE “Warning to the Bank- 
BANKERS ers of America,” and so 
OF AMERICA many business men, bro- 


kers, commercial associa- 
tions and even bankers have endorsed it and rec- 
ommended that it be reproduced in every city and 
town in the country, that we feel it may serve 
some useful purpose to present it here. Permis- 
sion is hereby given other publications, Chambers 
of Commerce, Merchant Associations, etc., to re- 
produce it. 

A Warning to the Bankers of America 


Gentlemen : 

Please ponder what your actions are in danger 
of bringing about. 

It strikes those of us who are not blinded by 
too close contact with banking routine that the 
time has come for you to devote your energies 
less to “liquidation” and to give more considera- 
tion to labor and to business. 

You have been engaged in pulling down. 

The hour has come to start building up. 

What are the facts? 

When you should have been applying the brakes 
two years ago and eighteen months ago you were 
not only going ahead at breakneck speed your- 
selves, but encouraging everyone else to do the 
same. Your actions then were shortsighted and 
courted disaster. ; 

Your actions to-day are again shortsighted and 
court disaster. 

You gentlemen deprecate any “run” on your 
banks. 

But you are perpetrating a “run” on business. 

When depositors become nervous and insist on 
withdrawing their money, you explain how it is 
impossible for a bank to liquidate its assets over- 
night or in haste. Yet you have demanded that 
business liquidate its assets with undue haste re- 
gardless of the sacrifice entailed or the demoral- 
ization incurred. 

Please give thoughtful consideration to these 
figures: 

The ratio of total reserves of the Federal Re- 
serve System a year ago, after setting aside the 
required 35 per cent. against deposits, was 47.5 
percent. To-day it is 79.0 per cent. 

The bills held have been reduced from $3,000,- 
000,000 to $1,800,000,000 in the last twelve 
months, a reduction of 40 per cent! 

Federal Reserve note circulation has been re- 
duced, roughly, $500,000,000. 

Total earning assets have been pulled down 
from above $3,180,000,000 to $2,060,000,000, a 
fall of fully $1,120,000,000. 

The net demand deposits of reporting member 
banks have been reduced (through calling of 
loans) from $11,350,000,000 a year ago to less 
than $10,000,000,000 to-day. 

Meanwhile, the gold reserves of the Federal Re- 
serve banks have increased $500,000,000, or no 
less than 25 per cent. 

In this time of business and labor stress, when 
industry is prostrate and the 4,000,000 army of 
unemployed is being swelled at the rate of 3 per 

cent. monthly, certain important institutions -are 
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boasting that they have pounded their clients so 
effectively that “we don’t owe the Federal Re- 
serve Bank a dollar.” 

You should be ashamed rather than boastful 
of having precipitated such a “run” on business 
that you have piled up inordinately high reserves, 
for the abnormal piling up of money in banks 
when it is sorely needed for the succor of business 
and enterprise is the quickest and surest way of 
bringing on prostration and panic. 

Our railroads have 400,000 idle cars. They 
don’t point to this “surplus” with pride and brag 
about how well fortified they are to take care of 
any business that may develop. The railroads, 
unlike many of you bankers, realize that an excess 
of idle cars, like an excess of idle money, is a 
matter for regret, not for braggadocio. It spells 
widespread idleness. 

Taking away money from a concern that can 
use it legitimately and profitably is akin to taking 
away seed from a farmer or tools from a work- 
man. 

It was very proper for Governor Harding, of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and others in high 
places to urge curtailment of speculation, contrac- 
tion and deflation eighteen months ago. But to- 
day Governor Harding, Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover and others familiar with the facts are 
exhorting you gentlemen who command the purse 
strings to modify your tactics. President Hard- 
ing likewise is acutely uneasy over what a con- 
tinuation of the “run” on business may culminate 
in next Winter. 

You bankers were willing and eager to lend 
freely when prices were artificially high, but how 
many of you are willing and eager to lend to- 
day when many prices are artificially low, thus 
investing collateral with abundant safety? 

Ten pounds of rubber can be purchased to- 
day for the cost of one pound during the height 
of the boom. Cotton, once above 40 cents, is now 
under 13 cents a pound. Sugar was as high as 
30 cents at retail; raw sugar is now well under 
3 cents a pound in Cuba. A year ago wheat was 
above $3 a bushel; it is now $1.35. Corn was 
at $1.90; it is now around 77 cents. Oats were 
$1.28; now 47 cents. Flour was $14.75; now 
$8.75. Coffee is less than half its price twelve 
months ago. Beef, pork, lard, eggs, butter, all 
have tumbled drastically. Copper was 19 cents 
a pound a year ago; it is now 12% cents. Print 
cloths were quoted at 1534 cents a yard; the quo- 
tation to-day is 44% cents. Oil is going a-begging 
at $1 a barrel. 

Let liquidation be enforced much longer and 
ruination will have to be faced. 

Business and employment cannot be built up by 
building up bank reserves to unnecessary heights. 

It is infinitely more important that you bankers 
cease concentrating upon the wiping out of the 
perfectly legitimate facilities extended you by the 
Federal Reserve Banks and turn your thoughts 
towards wiping out the already alarmingly wide- 
spread unemployment, which, unless checked, is 
calculated to bring about a situation every citizen 
ought to bestir himself, without delay, te avert. 

Gentlemen, how are you going to handle the 
tremendous responsibility now laid upon you? 

* * * 


Loafing is not living. Living is deing. 


FORBES 


© Paul Thompson. 
J. RAYMOND McCARL 


Of McCook, Nebraska, recently appointed comp- 

troller general of the United States by President 

Harding. The. office ts one of the two major ones 
created by the land budget 


Score one more for government ownership and 
operation! What business corporation would have 
been able to perform such financial jugglery as 
has been performed by the government’s Ship- 
ping Board? It was able 
to show the government 
that its year’s operatiors 
had involved relatively 
moderate losses, whereas 
the investigations of the 
new chairman, Albert D. Lasker, reveal that there 
was an actual loss of several hundred millions in 
the operation of the fleet, and even this figure 
represents only part of the sorry record. 


GOVERNMENT IS 
VERY MUCH AT 
SEA IN HANDLING 
OUR SHIPPING 


Advocates of government ownership and op- 
eration of this, that and every other utility and 
industry should ponder these frank utterances Ly 
Chairman Lasker: 

“Had the books been kept with a view to cheat- 
ing and deceiving Congress and the country, they 
could not have been kept in much different shape 
than they have been. 


“As a matter of fact, the Shipping Board used 
last year approximately $480,000,000. Besides 
the $100,000,000 appropriated by Congress and 
$80,000,000 on hand at the beginning of the fiscal 
year, it sold assets for $200,000,000, all of which 
money went back into the enterprise. Then, in 
addition, it received from operation of vessels, 
etc., $300,000,000, which was also spent, this 
making a total expenditure by the Shipping Board 
of $680,000,000. 

“This $300,000,000 received from operations, 
when deducted from the $680,000,000 received 
from all sources, shows a net expenditure of 
$380,000,000, although the public records show 
$100,000,000 to be all that had been appropriated 
by the.Congress for the year. There is yet no 


exact accounting for $310,000,000. 
“The whole system of operations was basically 


so improper that it will take a year or more until 
we can determine the extent of the unknown 
liabilities. 

“This is an astounding case of absolute decep. 
tion of the country and Congress.” 

And still there are people misguided enough to 
suggest that the country’s $20,000,000,000 worth 
of railroads be acquired and run by the govern. 
ment ! 

* * * 


Lay m a good stock of canned goods. They are 


going to be dearer next packing season. 
* ok 


Cecil Rhodes, the greatest empire-builder of 
modern times, declared testily when he was de- 
serted by many old friends after the lamentable 
Jameson raid in the Transvaal, ‘What is the good 

of friends when I am 


WHAT IS right? I want them when 
OUR DUTY _Iam wrong.” This sen- 
TO OUR timent is akin to the oft- 
FRIENDS? quoted toast of Stephen 


Decatur: “In her inter- 
course with foreign nations, may she always be in 
the right; but our country, right or wrong.” This 
raises the question, Is it ever right to support the 
wrong? It also raises the question, What is our 
duty towards our friends when they are on the 
wrong track? Was Rhodes entitled to expect the 
continued allegiance of those who were convinced 
that he made a colossal blunder in scheming to 
wage war against a country with which his own 
empire was at peace? If one of your friends 
comes out and champions some cause which you 
feel certain is unsound, is it your duty, because of 
your friendship, to give him your support? Or 
is it your duty to differ with him and seek to con- 
vince him of his error? 

This problem frequently confronts a writer. | 
personally have had to grapple with it a dozen 
times within as many months. For example, | 
know and greatly admire the ability of W. W. 
Atterbury of the Pennsylvania Railroad. I had 
cordially supported his activities until he sought 
to precipitate the Railway Labor Board into issu- 
ing a hasty decision on abrogating the national 
wage agreement. But I felt that his action was 


unwise, and I felt that it was my duty to come out 


and say so. I have known Judge Gary for many 
years and have enjoyed many confidential talks 
with him. Yet when I was convinced that his 
attitude towards reducing steel prices was wrong, 
I could not do other than openly differ with him 
and criticize him. 

Yet is one worth calling a friend if he does not 
stick to you through thick and thin? Just what 
are our friends justified in expecting from us? 
And just how much are we justified in expecting 
from them ? 

* * * 

If Japan queers the disarmament conference, 
she queers herself. 

a 


If you contemplate buytng good securities, don't 
watt too long. Prices are low now. 
* * * 
To cut an enviable figure in the world és of more 


moment than having an enviable figure én the 
bank. 
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HOW TO PICK LOCATIONS FOR STORES 


ONCE heard a story about an old farmer 
I who watched all his expenses with an eagle 
eye. During the haying season he hired a young 
man from the town nearby, whose modern no- 
tions did not jibe with the somewhat time-worn 
methods of the agriculturist. 

One night after milking time he caught the 
young man in the barn taking down the lantern 
preparatory to visiting his best girl. 

“The idea,” scoffed the farmer. ‘When I was 
courtin’ I carried no lantern. I went in the dark.” 

The youth went steadily ahead, filling his lan- 
tern with perfectly good 20-cent oil. 

“Yes,” he commented sadly, “and just “look 
what you got!” 

Now that light is being turned on some of our 
business methods, we are waking up to a reali- 
zation that if we are to compete satisfactorily with 
modern progress we must carefully analyze all 
the items that go into our expense budget and see 
that each one has its proportionate and legitimate 
percentage in the general calculation of overhead, 
specializing in our information on each one. 

The nation-wide discussion of the question of 
high rentals and their relation to the cost of re- 
tail products gives a timely interest to the subject 
of just how and why certain sites are chosen, 
the average percentage different types of business 
set aside for rent, and why certain merchants can 
afford to pay more for certain locations than 
others and still hold to their proportionate rent 
percentage. Without doubt, in this as in every 
other form of business, there are some cases of 
rents being too high, due to fictitious values, but 
in the main the question of rentals is one that is 
based entirely on sound business analysis. 


Careful Attention to Details 


I believe it is safe to say chain stores are 
more strict in thoroughly analyzing their prob- 
lems than any other organizations, not only be- 
cause they operate in all parts of the country and 
under all conditions, but because they depen.l 
for their income on small profits and a quick 
turnover, and inefficiency in management would 
affect not merely the income from one store but 
that of every one in the chain. Speaking from 
the standpoint of my own particular organiza- 
tion, I cannot be biased by one point of view, for 
we are not only lessees but lessors. While we 
pay rent for our locations we lease many and have 
many tenants of our c\ 

When I started out in my present business I 
first trained my mind to retain what might almost 
be termed a photograph of given districts. In 
looking them over I gave close attention to the 
physical condition of the buildings, the street level, 
location of show windows and doors, the height 
of the ceilings, the size of the posts and whether 
or not the buildings had available basements. 
These are necessary in the case of five- and ten- 
cent stores, department stores and some others. 

It is an interesting psychological fact that 
women buyers will walk to a basement more 
readily than they will take an elevator, and that 
where you have a broad stairway with a wide 
opening near the front of the store, as in 5- and 
10-cent stores, women will catch sight of the 
merchandise and walk down without question, 
either forgetting or ignoring the return trip. Sec- 
ond-floor locations must also be carefully scrutin- 
ized; as men will walk up one flight to save 
money. However, from a standpoint of lowered 
expenses it is a question whether the merchant 
saves anything in the long run on a second-floor 
location, as he must spend much more, propor- 
tionately, in advertising. 

Another thing to which I pay the greatest at- 
tention is the traveling population. I watch to 
see where people get on and off the cars and 
analyze the general types. I study them to see 
whether they are the transient kind which only 


Idiosyncrasies of Buyers Which 
Must Be Taken Into Con- 
sideration by Retailers 


By Charles C. Nicholls, Jr. 


President, Chain Stores Leasing Company 


brings “drop in” business for drug and cigar 
stores. These I classify differently from the 
type which comes prepared to purchase. There 
is also what I call “station traffic,’ consisting 
largely of commuters; such persons are always 
in a hurry and usually add little to the coffers of 
the adjacent merchants. 

In visiting a city or town I study carefully the 
advertising of local merchants, watching to see 
what part of this is regular advertising*and what 
part is that of the merchant who is not located 
desirably and who must spend money in adver- 
tising to coax the customers to his store. I also 


pay particular attention to the difference in the 
classes of people frequenting different blocks. 
One block may be popular with the customer 
buying the cheapest class of goods, the second 
with those interested in things of moderate price, 
while the third may draw the highest class of 





CHARLES C. NICHOLS, JR. 


Who, at thirty-five, is president of the Chain Stores 
Leasing Comtpany, which handles and advises on 
real estate all over the country for a number of 
large chains of stores, including the Schulte Cigar 
Company, the W. T. Grant Company, the Bond 
Clothing Company, and others. Mr. Nichols is also 
vice-president of the Schulte Company and_ranks 
as one of the foremost authorities in the United 
States on the selection of sites for retail chain stores 


trade. I am also much impressed with the fact 
that the blocks given over to women’s trade are 
usually shunned by men. 

There are two distinct types of location known 
to real estate men—men’s and women’s. As a 
rule the shady side of the street is the women’s 
side, and rentals are about 25 per cent. higher. 
Where one side of the street develops women’s 
business, the other side stands fair to be good for 
men. It costs more in every way to do business 
in a woman’s shop than in a man’s, but women 
spend much more money on clothes than men 
do, and, on the other hand, women are more 
creatures of habit than men, and go in crowds. 
Department stores being classed as women’s stores 
are usually on the shady side, but in some cases 
have early located differently and have drawn 
the trade. Exceptions are Tremont St., Boston, 
where the location is due to the Commons; and 
Main St., Rochester, where the department stores 


started on the sunny side and drew the trade over 
there. 

Another thing we look for is location near a 
competitor. Five-, ten- and _ twenty-five-cent 
stores endeavor to locate near another store of 
this character. This type of store should not pio- 
neer. It sometimes happens that a store with an 
old established reputation dares to move from one 
to three blocks off the trodden path and does 
hold its trade. This was the case with Scruggs, 
Vandervoort & Barney, of St. Louis, who wen' 
to 10th and Olive Sts., two blocks from any 
other retail store; also Sanger Bros., of Dallas, - 
Texas, who have moved from the main business 
district, and, far from losing their trade, have 
drawn other stores to their neighborhood. On 
the other hand, cigar and drug stores must locate 
near a heavy traffic point. It is difficult for a 
cigar store to pay expenses unless it is on the 
corner. Drug stores can use an inside location 
if they are not too far from the heavy traffic 
highway; in other words, if the traffic does not 
have to deviate more than a few feet. 

Just as there are two kinds of locations, so 
there are two divisions in which we may class the 
merchants. Where a merchant is an advertiser 
he can afford to take a chance on a location. He 
may even go on the wrong side of the street or 
venture a block beyond the business district. 
Sometimes he even dares locate on a side street. 
There are notable examples of stores which have 
done this with great success. Lane Bryant, of 
New York, although catering to a distinctly Fifth 
Ave. trade, have repeatedly extended their hold- 
ings even though they are located on 38th St., 
half a block from Fifth Ave. Spear & Co., on 
34th St., are on the wrong side of the street but 
they have made a big success. Many other ex- 
amples might be cited. 


Crowded Streets Not Always Best 


Non-advertisers naturally have to be more care- 
ful about choosing their locations and must select 
places where heavy traffic passes their doors. In 
doing this they must be far-sighted and must an- 
ticipate where traffic is going to center during the 
entire term of their lease. Being dependent for 
their business on the passing crowds, a loss of 
traffic would be disastrous. On the other hand, 
they should be careful not to commit the fatal 
error of selecting a place where the traffic moves 
so swiftly that people do not have time to look 
in the windows, read signs, and deliberate on 
purchase. Such a location as that of Buck and 
Raynor, druggists, at State and Madison Sts., 
Chicago, is an excellent example of this. The 
enormous pressure of traffic at that point literally 
twists people away from the entrance to the store 
and the iam of people on the corner often makes 
it impossible to penetrate the crowd and reach 
the doorway. Other examples of this character 
might be mentioned in the blocks between Fifth 
and Vanderbilt Aves., on 42nd St., New York, 
(at certain hours of the day), and Park Row, 
at Brooklyn Bridge. 

Many progressive merchants combine both 
location and advertising, reaping excellent results 
from this intensified method. They have carried 
the study of locations to such a fine point that 
the psychology of the passing crowd and its pur- 
pose in that district is carefully included in their 
calculations. For instance, a cloak and suit com- 
pany which claims to be the largest in the world 
located several years ago on the corner of Wash- 
ington and Bedford Sts., Boston, because a high 
percentage of shoppers pass that given point. 
Analysis showed that while just as many people 
pass Winter St. as the location chosen, Winter 
St. is only a crowded passage and the actual 
volume of shopping prospects would not be se- 
cured there. For this very reason rentals are 
naturally and justly higher on Washington Street. 
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In former times the method of securing loca- 
tions was to wait until you were ready to open 
your store and then decide on the nearest available 
location that seemed desirable. To-day we figure 


on locations years ahead. I have just secured 
a site in San Antonio where our lease goes into 
effect in 1928. A lease made in Norfolk, in 
1919, starts in 1926. 

In making these advance leases great care must 
be used to study future development, not only 
commercially but geographically, lest business 
extend along diametrically different lines from 
those existing. Some cities may be safely con- 
sidered anchored as to future development. Pitts- 
burgh is a good example of this condition. With 
the Allegheny and Susquehanna rivers on one 
side and a steep hill on the other, it is bound 
to hold its business section. High-class business 
districts can be depended on to follow a high- 
class residence district, as Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Canal St., New 
Orleans. As a rule rivers make business grow 
away from them, as witness Olive and Washing- 
ton Sts., St. Louis; Market and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, and Vine, Walnut, and Race Sts., 
Cincinnati. It is also important to remember that 
population grows uphill, and that as a rule office 
buildings are detrimental to women’s business and 
beneficial to men’s. 


Estimating Probable Returns 


When I start out to establish the value of a 
given piece of property, the first thing I do is 
to find out the population. The second is to de- 
termine the character of people who purchase 
their merchandise in that city. Third, I investi- 
gate the main industries, to see whether it is a 
good city for men or for women. Youngstown, 
Akron, and Altoona are good for men; Fall 
River, Lowell, and New Bedford are essentially 
valuable for women’s shops, because of the large 
number of women employed. Fourth, I investi- 
gate the deposits and the bank clearings, which 
give an excellent history of business conditions. 
In doing this, however, great care must be exer- 
cised to see that deposits are distributed and that 
one has a reasonable chance of getting business 
from depositors. A mere statement of bank clear- 
ings and deposits is not sufficient to establish this 
fact. In Tulsa, Oklahoma, for instance, deposits 
are large and the clearings tremendous, but out 
of the $25,000,000 deposits of one bank alone, 
$10,000,000 is equally divided between two or 
three men, which narrows down the sales possi- 
bilities. Fifth, the number of different indus- 
tries in the city and the proportion of manufac- 
turers to clerks; as, for example, Washington, 
D. C., with its large clerical population, and 
Schenectady with its skilled and unskilled labor. 
Sixth, after this has been thoroughly studied, 
the proper way to locate a store is to plot the 
position of the several business blocks in their 
location as to traffic, separating the women’s from 
the men’s. 

When your block has been chosen, secure defi- 
nite and reliable information on each piece of 
property in the block and the possibility of secur- 
ing it, always remembering that a location’s value 
depends only on the volume of actual business 
that particular site will secure for you. In this 
connection the same location might be worth 
$3,000 to one man and $4,000 to another. It is 
like puttting a square peg in a round hole to put 
a cheap store in a valuable location, and vice 
versa. The drawing power of the surrounding 
territory must also be taken into consideration. 
Some cities like Lewiston, Maine, with a ponu- 
lation of 35,000. have a large drawing population, 
whereas some of the southern cities with a much 
greater census are very poor. 

Some interesting statistics have been compiled 
in regard to the estimated percentage of people 
passing a given point who may be counted on to 
enter a store. Let us say it is women; where a 


thousand women pass a store in an hour a certain 
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percentage will enter, a certain percentage will 
buy, and there is an average sale to each one. 
At this rate the merchant will do a certain amount 
of business an hour, eight hours to a day, or a 
given amount of business yearly, three hundred 
days. (I have actually worked out this system 
for several different lines.) By this plan the 
merchant can form some estimate of his receipts, 
and can gauge what he can afford to pay for rent, 
etc. But, of course, he has to adjust these figures 
to the locality, traffic passing, type of people, the 
amount of sales to his particular type of stock, 
and many other individual conditions, such as 
competition. However, if he is an experienced 
man he can easily figure up a close estimate of 
probable business by this method. 


Chain Stores Now Advertising 


There is a very definite proportion of gross 
receipts which each type of business can afford 
to pay for rent. High-class retail stores who are 
large advertisers can afford to pay six per cent. 
(as a rule department stores average around three 
per cent.) ; non-advertising, small specialty shops 
about eight per cent; 5- and 10-cent stores who 
are non-advertisers, five per cent.; high-class the- 
aters and hotels, nine per cent.; drug stores and 
soda water shops, fruit and candy stores, ten 
per cent.; grocery and provisions, ten per cent. ; 
restaurants and cafeterias which do a long hour 
business, ten to twelve per cent.; cigar stores, 
six to eight per cent; barber shops and shoe 
shining stands, twelve per cent; moving picture 
theaters and low-priced amusement places, skat- 
ing rinks, bowling alleys, pool rooms, etc., twelve 
per cent. These last depreciate property and, 
therefore, a higher rental is exacted. 

A recent new phase which has never before been 
very seriously considered in chain store merchan- 
dising is advertising. The Kresge 5- and 10-cent 
stores have recently spent considerable money in 
goodwill advertising. The United Cigar Stores Co. 
has done national advertising, and the Liggett 
Company has spent a great deal of money in news- 
paper advertising. A certain clothing concern 
which started six years ago in a loft with no re- 
tail store now has thirteen large stores and at- 
tributes its remarkable success to carefully chosen 
locations and its newspaper advertising. This is 
the Bond Clothing Company, which has done a 
six-million-dollar business this year. The Schulte 
Cigar Co. recently carried on a two weeks’ ad- 
vertising campaign in New York City on a sale 
of pipes, which resulted most satisfactorily. 

One of the interesting things about this partic- 
ular business is that you are continually handling 
long distance transactions. I closed a lease while 
in Oklahoma recently for a location in Columbus. 





The most desirable corner in Houston, Texas, 
located on the corner of Main and Texas Streets 


and accepted a contract in Baltimore for a tenant 
in Dallas. 

If I have beén successful in my work it is be- 
cause I have made it my business to study the 
character of the people with whom I deal. Often 
before closing a deal of importance or where | 
am to open relations with a man who is known 
to be difficult to deal with, I make a special study 
of his line of business, so that I can meet him 
on his own territory. 

I well remember spending five hours in inten- 
sive reading on banking methods to prepare my- 
self for an interview with a well-known banker 
who owned some property in which we were much 
interested. When I entered his office it was on 
the most formal basis. I lunched as his guest 
that day at a most informal little restaurant after 
a most delightful discussion of banking methods, 

When we strolled back after luncheon my host 
said cordially, “Do you think you still want that 
piece of property?” I allowed that I did, and 
we closed the deal within a few moments. 

Another incident equally illustrative of the fact 
that you must adapt your moods to suit all kinds 
of people occurred when I was closing a deal in 
a banker’s office with five women who owned 
some property in which I was prepared to invest. 
We did not seem to be making much progress, 
when one of the women opened a box of candy 
and passed it around, much to the discomfiture 
of the banker. Nevertheless, it seemed to have 
the desired effect, for negotiations then proceeded 
without a hitch. 


Policies That Bring Success 


Experience has also taught me that it is un- 
wise when entering into negotiations prepara- 
tory to a deal to discuss the details of the lease 
first. When the main issues are settled and you 
have persuaded the man that you intend to be a 
good tenant, that he will receive his rent promptly 
and that you are as interested as he is in keep- 
ing the place in good order, you will not find it 
difficult to bring him to your opinion in the small 
details. 

I make extensive use of the telegraph and tele- 
phone for quick information and decisions and 
find that it brings me better results than letters. 

I never leave to a subordinate the contact with 
real estate dealers and principals, making it my 
business to handle important deals personally. 

I never lose sight of the fact that each contact 
may be just the opening wedge to a deal and 
never drive such a hard bargain that I could not 
go back to that man. 

I never run down property. If it is not suited 
to my purpose I leave the man with the feeling 
that while my clients might not find it desirable 
for their purpose, that it is in no way a criticism 
of his holdings, which may fill the exact need of 
some other tenant. 

I never submit a prospective location to a chain 
store management until I feel thoroughly con- 
vinced, after exhausting all knowledge at my dis- 
posal, that it is exactly what they need for their 
prospective store. This makes for quick deci- 
sions and eliminates lost motion. 

And last but not least I will say that in this 
particular business as in every other it pays to 
be one hundred per cent. on the square, to deal 
with every man as honestly as you want him to 
deal with you, and to make him feel in even the 
smallest transaction that vou are considering it 
from his standpoint as well as your own. 





Men who pay whole-hearted attention to busi- 
ness, who train themselves, who develop every 
power to the full, are favored by the ill-training 
of the average man. Despite our boasted in- 
stitutions of learning, most men are not only half- 
educated, have no clear purpose in life or little 
real ambition, and are not honest in the highest 
meaning of the word. The only wonder is that 
well-trained, honest, ambitivus, creative men do 
not forge to the front more rapidly —Darwin P. 
Kingsley. 
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Taking Politics Out of Industrial Regulation 


OO MUCH government has always been a 
T bad thing for business. Regulatory laws 
have often proved rigid and unworkable, even 
when framed by the most sympathetic of law 
makers. In view of the growing reaction against 
oppressive industrial and commercial legislation, 
every instance of common sense regulation is 
worthy of study. 

In Pennsylvania, industry—Big Business, if 
you will—has proved that it is willing to study 
the theory and practice of regulation. And it 
has gone more than half-way by devising, at its 
own expense, a series of more than thirty stand- 
ard codes of safety. 

A few weeks ago a group of twelve or fifteen 
men, representing employers, manufacturers of 
safety devices, industrial insurance carriers, labor 
unions and the public, met in Philadelphia to con- 
sider objections to a tentative code for the pro- 
tection of the head and eyes of workers. A\' list 
had been prepared of one hundred and fifty in- 
dustries within the state which might be called 
on to abide by the code as finally formulated. At 
the conclusion of a public hearing lasting nearly 
all day the members of the committee agreed that 
the code could be enforced against not more than 
nine of the industries listed. This conviction was 
strengthened by another public session held in the 
western part of the State. 

The committee accordingly revised its draft to 
conform to these facts. By the time this appears 
in print the final draft will have been submitted 
to the Industrial Board of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Labor and Industry. Shortly 
thereafter, without change, it will be formally 
published and will operate in all respects as the 
law governing the protection of men and women 
in nine specified industries. 

The foregoing is a brief instance of how Penn- 
sylvania has taken the making of major regula- 
tions applying to industry out of the hands of 
politicians and placed it in absolute control of the 
classes and individuals affected by such regula- 
tions. For five years this procedure has been 
followed, with the result that to-day more than 
seventy-five per cent. of the State control of in- 
dustry is by voluntary regulation instead of by 
statute law. 


Rules Made of Those Affected 


The end sought in these codes is that they 
shall be eighty-five per cent. human and fifteen 
per cent. technical. It is admitted that that ideal 
is not always attained. On the other hand, all 
parties at interest in the thirty codes, nineteen 
regulations governing the employment of women 
in industry, and thirty regulations pertaining to 
the employment of minors, have been so well 
satisfied that not one of these seventy-nine spe- 
cific acts of regulation has ever been taken into 
court—even in a friendly suit to test its constitu- 
tionality 

In effect, Pennsylvania has established for the 
great bulk of her labor and industrial laws the 
initiative, referendum and recall. Anybody who is 
affected by one of these regulations can petition 
for a public hearing to change it. Any group 
of workers in an industry where safety appliances 
and working conditions are not now standardized 
and regulated may appeal to the Industrial Board 
for action. The only stipulation is that the peti- 
_ must show that he is affected, and how and 
where, 

The head and eye code incident was chosen for 
illustration because, in the opinion of those who 
have accomplished these results, it shows better 
than anything else the spirit in which safety and 
other industrial problems are approached. Busi- 
ness on one side and labor on the other-—to say 
nothing of the public, which is the chief sufferer 
from oppressive laws—are generally suspicious 








How Industrial Board Solves 
Vital Business Problems 
in Pennsylvania 


By William A. McGarry, 


of government. Pennsylvania disarms suspicion 
by virtually handing over the regulatory power to 
those who are going to obey the regulations. 

But, for those who are still skeptical, there are 
other illustrations. In 1910, the Legislature, 
yielding to long continued popular clamor, de- 
cided that it was high time to put through a build- 
ing code in Pennsylvania. A committee was ap- 
pointed to look into it and think it over thor- 
oughly and to report back to the next session. This 
was done in the way such things usually are 
done. A bill was introduced and promptly 
“pickled.” 

Ever since that time various legislatures have 
been trying to draw up a building code that would 


DR. CLIFFORD B. CONNELLEY 


Chairman, Industrial Board of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Labor and Industry 


suit all concerned. Everybody—builders, bankers, 
laborers and mechanics and home buyers—admits 
that such a code is needed. But somebody al- 
ways finds fault with the bills introduced and has 
enough influence to kill them. 

A year ago the Industrial Board took up the 
question. It wrote to architects, builders, labor 
leaders in the building trades, housing associa- 
tions and everybody else who might by any pos- 
sibility be interested in a building code. A com- 
mittee was appointed from among this represen- 
tation to draw up a code. Note that the board 
had nothing whatever to do with what was to go 
into the code. Its sole function was to appoint 


. a representative committee and put it to work. 


To date, two public meetings have been held 
to discuss the building code. It may be necessary 
to hold a dozen more—or twenty. But what- 
ever the number, when the final draft of the 
code is prepared it will represent the ideas of all 
interested parties. And, what is more to -the 
point, it will be enforceable down to the last 
paragraph in every county of the State. It may 
have flaws. But it will work, 


There, in a nutshell, is Pennsylvania’s secret of 
successful regulation. Every code and regula- 
tion is put to the test of practicability before it 
goes into effect. The attitude of ih: Board is 
that a regulation which cannot be enforced is use- 
less. No one needs to be reminded how many 
useless laws there are on the statute books of all 
states and of the Federal Government. 

Before the Industrial Board put its present sys- 
tem into operation, the legislature was flooded 
every session with industrial bills from three 
sources—reform organizations, big business and 
organized labor. Bills still trickle in occasion- 
ally, but most of them get short shrift; for the 
Department of Labor and Industry is on the job 
to see that such matters are handled properly 
by elastic regulations, instead of by cumbersome 
statutes. And those who are honestly seeking 
changes know this, as a rule, and know that the 
best and quickest way to get action is through 
the Industrial Board. : 

The Board and other sections of the depart- 
ment are charged with the enforcement of all 
laws relating to labor and industry. There are 
but twenty-five specific acts of the legislature, as 
compared to the seventy-nine codes and regula 
tions of the Board. Even this statute control is 
limited and humanized by the broad powers giver 
to the various bureaus, and particularly to the 
Board, for enforcement. Some of the twenty. 
five acts are merely the necessary laws to create 
the various divisions of the Department of Labo» 
and Industry. 


Functions of the Board 


Five persons make up the membership of the 
Board—an employer of labor, a wage earner, a 
woman, the commissioner of the Department of 
Labor and Industry, and a fifth whose stats is 
not specified. It has become the rule to appoint 
to this place a citizen who may be called a rep- 
resentative of the public. Perhaps the best indica- 
tion that this Board has functioned with general 
satisfaction is that it has had but ten different 
persons in its membership in the seven years of 
its existence. 

Membership on the Board is not a soft politi- 
cal plum. The members are paid $10 a day while 
they work, but meetings are held only once a 
month. In effect the Board does little but initiate 
and review; it calls together a representative 
group, puts it to work, and then passes on and 
enforces the product of this work, and it should 
be emphasized that members of these special code 
committees serve without compensation of any 
kind. 

Most of them are quick to realize the advan- 
tages of the system and are anxious to give this 
free service to the State. When they are not, it 
is generally necessary for the Board only to point 
out to an employer or a labor leader, as the case 
may be, that he is being given a chance at real 
self-government. 

“Make your own laws or let the politicians 
make them,” is the sum and substance of the ar- 
gument. Obviously, it isn’t put in just those 
words, but industry and labor understand and act 
accordingly. That they act in accordance with 
the best interests of the whole public is readily 
shown by the accident figures. 

In 1916, the first year of the operation of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in Pennsylvania, 
industrial accidents within the state reached the 
astounding total of 255,616. This figure includes 
only accidents which disabled the victims for two 
weeks or more, and, of course, the fatalities. 
Since that year, primarily as a result of the safety 
standards jointly drawn, accidents have decreased 
year by year, as follows: 1917, 227,880; 1918, 
184,844; 1919, 152,544. Figures for last year 


show a slight increase due to extension of regit'a- 
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tions for reporting all accidents, regardless of the 
length of time the worker is laid up. 

Code making to govern safety standards and 
appliances is but one of four general functions of 
the board. It controls also the employment of 
women and children in industry. It has a divi- 
sion of industrial relations, which has been of im- 
mense value in settling disputes.and in bringing 
about co-operation between employers and work- 
ers; and it has a division of industrial surveys, 
education and publication, which prints and dis- 
tributes copies of all rules, regulations, safety 
standards and other material of a less definite 
value to the public. 

When finally approved by the Board, codes, 
rules and regulations are set forth in plain lan- 
guage in order that there shall be no possibility of 
misunderstanding. This is well illustrated by the 
following random examples: 
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Rule W-18. Women as Motion Picture 
Operators. 

That women shall be permitted: to operate 
motion picture machines provided they are 
found by examination and test to be fully com- 
petent to perform this work, with the further 
proviso that they, while periorming their work 
as machine operators, are provided with cloth- 
ing similar to that provided for women work- 
ing in the industries and as outlined in the 
Woman’s Clothing Code. 

Rule M-27. Minors in Explosive Establish- 
meitts. 

That the employment of minors under 
eighteen years of age in establishments where 
black powder (all varieties), dry guncotton, 
nitro-glycerine, dynamite, chlorates, fulminates, 
picric acid, fireworks and any of their com- 
pounds or mixtures or any other substances 
which are subject to explosion by the aid of 
shock, friction spark or heat, are manufactured, 
handled or stored, is prohibited. (Smokeless 
powder, wet guncotton, and wet nitro-starch, 
while not properly classed with the above as 
explosives, are also included.) 







The following is a clause from the proposed 
Industrial Sanitation Code, on which public hear. 
ings are now being held: 


Every room in an establishment and the 
floors, walls, ceilings, windows and every other 
part thereof and all fixtures therein shall at all 
times be kept in a clean and sanitary condi- 
tion. The walls and ceilings of each room in an 
establishment shall be lime-washed or painted, 
except when the finished surface is of tile, slate, 
marble, cement or other sanitary materials. 
Such lime wash or paint shall be renewed 
whenever necessary and may be required by the 
Commissioner. 


Members of the Industrial Board at present 
are Clifford B. Connelley, chairman, Commis- 
sioner of the Department of Labor and Industry; 
Otto T. Mallery, of Philadelphia; Mrs. Samuel 
Semple, of Titusville; James C. Cronin, of Phila- 
delphia, labor representative, and Fred J. Hart- 
man, of Harrisburg. 


HOW TO OVERCOME CURRENT DULNESS 


This is the first of a series of articles by 
representatives of well-known companies 
throughout the United States, received in 
response to our request for facts telling how, 
despite the widespread business depression, 
they have been able to prosper. Those of 
us who have been less fortunate will be in- 
terested in finding out how it was done and, 
perhaps, be able to follow the example of 
these companies. It can be done. 


HE business of Julius Kayser & Company 

is rather an extraordinary one. We are 
the oldest and largest manufacturers in the world 
of silk and fabric gloves, and silk underwear, 
making in addition silk hosiery and knit under- 
wear. 

Our products are distributed entirely through 
the retail trade and our active accounts number 
over fifteen thousand, scattered in every civilized 
country on the globe. Our products which are 
trademarked are recognized as the standard by 
millions of women the world over. 

Among the first to feel the business depression 
of last year were the retail merchants who im- 
mediately ceased buying anything in advance, 
even curtailing immediate purchases to the mini- 
mum and buying only absolute essentials from 
hand to mouth. This was a body blow to this 
business, because for a great many years we were 


This Company Is Coming 
Through Industrial Depression 
with Flying Colors 
By H. Kratzer 


Associate Sales Manager, Julius Kayser & Company, 
New York 
in the habit of receiving from the retailers orders 
in September for delivery the following Spring, 
and in the Spring orders for delivery the follow- 
ing Fall. It was necessary, therefore, to meet 
the unusual situation with unusual measures. 

First, we subordinated our profits nearly to the 
point of elimination in order to try and sell not 
as much, but more merchandise; and at a time 
when nearly everyone else in the industry was 
closing down we continued to operate and to ac- 
cumulate stock. 

Above all, our salesmen were instructed to 
preach and breathe optimism and action to every- 
body they came in contact with, to advise retail 
merchants everywhere to liquidate their stocks, 
to sell the stocks they had on hand on the basis 
of the new low replacement costs, and to awaken 
the long dormant old-time pre-war energy in order 
to maintain business by extraordinary efforts, 
and above all to subordinate profits because the 
public was on a buyers’ strike and was clamoring 
for lower prices, 


We discovered new avenues of distribution had 
been neglected for years and scraped the old 
avenues with a fine-comb in order to get every 
new account possible. We were fairly successful 
in our efforts, for in the most depressed period 
at a time when practically no one was making any 
future commitments we were able to book 60 
per cent. of our normal advance business. 

The first of this year found us with a very 
heavy stock as we did not curtail our production 
in the Fall, so that redoubled energetic efforts 
were necessary to reduce this stock. We held a 
series of intensive selling meetings, enthusing our 
men with forceful and original selling ideas, the 
principal one being to sell the merchants the idea 
of moving our merchandise in larger quantities 
in order to offset the big reduction in price. The 
idea had for its foundation advertising in a large 
way the fact that they had just received new ship- 
ments of Kayser products which they were sell- 
ing at lower prices than in years, and quoting 
the new prices as against the former high prices, 
telling the public the reasons for the new prices. 

Our salesmen were instructed to call on heads 
of houses, advertising managers, and all inter- 
ested in order to put the idea across in a big 
way with the result that early this year prominent 
retail merchants all over the United States came 
out with large advertisements, giving the public 

(Continued on page 309) 











An attractive window display of Kayser products in one of New York's largest department stores. The Julius Kayser Company is one of the oldest and largest 
manufacturers in the world of silk and fabric gloves and silk underwear, making in addition silk hosiery and knit underwear 
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Change Stock Exchange's Antediluvian Rules 


have a good word to say about the New 
York Stock Exchange? 

The Stock Exchange would be less sweepingly 
condemned if it were better understood. It is as 
essential to present-day civilization as is our rail- 
road system. Without it, our whole financial and 
economic structure would collapse. The Stock 
Exchange and its operations affect and reflect the 
life, the living conditions of every one of us. 
Those who loudly declare, “Every stock exchange 
in the land should be driven out of business,” 
simply don’t realize that it would be impossible to 
carry on modern business without well-organized 
institutions for buying and selling the securities 
which represent the tangible wealth of the 
country. 

Every now and again a clamor arises for the 
“reform” of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Its incorporation is demanded so as to give the 
state and the courts power to lay down rules and 
regulations for the carrying on of the business 
conducted by it, or, rather, in it, for the Stock 
Exchange itself neither buys nor sells anything. 
It is run on the same lines as a private club, each 
member being under the discipline of the govern- 
ing body. Because of the vital importance of the 
functions carried on by the Stock Exchange, 
however, its affairs naturally possess deep public 
interest. Whether the rules and regulations it 
prescribes are helpful to the country or hurtful 
to the country is a matter of great moment. 

Without delving into any other reforms advo- 
cated from time to time, it is timely to suggest 
that the election by the institution of a new presi- 
dent and other office-holders brings up oppor- 
tunity for effecting one reform about the de- 
sirability of which there is very little room for 
argument. 

The time has come for the New York Stock 
Exchange to change its utterly out-of-date atti- 
tude and rulings in regard to what constitutes 
proper advertising by its members and their firms. 
The Stock Exchange’s rules governing advertis- 
ing savor of very ancient vintage. They were 
drawn in the year of the Spanish war and only 
once amended since. They breathe the spirit that 
prevailed in days when any concern which adver- 
tised was looked upon as a quack, as outside the 
pale of decent, dignified business. 


Members Bound Hand and Foot 


H OW many people do you run across who 


The result is that investment firms that are as- 
sociated with the New York Stock Exchange 
find themselves seriously handicapped in com- 
peting for business against firms that are not 
subjected to the awkward, antiquated restrictions 
which the institution subjects its members to. 
The advertising conducted by non-members can 
be and very often is infinitely more attractive, 
effective and productive than the absolutely col- 
orless, unattractive, ineffective “cards” and other 
antediluvian advertising which members are re- 
stricted to. 

You probably have been impressed by some of 
the excellent advertising prepared by the Na- 
tional City Bank, the Guaranty Trust Company, 
the Irving National Bank, the Bankers Trust 
Company, H. W. Straus & Company, and other 
alert, progressive, successful institutions and 
firms. Such advertising brings highly gratifying 
results. The illustrations, the decorations, the 
cat-hy statements, at once attract the eye, while 
the statements made often are of intense public 
interest. 

All this is forbidden to Stock Exchange mem- 
bers. In preparing their advertising they find 
themselves bound hand and foot by anachronistic 
red tape. You will doubtless feel disposed to 
characterize as ridiculous lies the following state- 
ments describing the rulings actually made by the 
Stock Exchange authorities: 


Members Not Allowed to Publish 
Advertisements Likely to 
Attract Business 


By B. C. Forbes 


One firm took pains to prepare a tasteful border 
for an advertisement, such a border as institu- 
tions and firms like those already mentioned fre- 
quently use. The Stock Exchange promptly 
killed the proposed advertisement. Why? Be- 
cause Stock Exchange members didn’t deal in 
picture frames! 

Another dignified Stock Exchange house, with’ 
an eye to art and effectiveness, accompanied an 
advertisement dealing with Del Monte products 
with an illustration of the Del Monte trade mark. 
The Stock Exchange authorities threw up their 
hands in holy horror. Why, the public might get, 
the impression that the firm had turned fruit 
dealers! 

Another firm so far forgot itself in preparing 
an advertisement as to permit the experts who 
composed the ad. to use an artistic initial letter. 
Of course, this immediately came under the ban 
of the Stock Exchange official censors. Just 
what reason was given in this instance isn’t 
known. Probably they could give no reason. 

The apparently harmless caption “Odd Lot 





Incredible! 


Y 2 will feel disposed not to believe 
some of the facts here given concerning 
decisions issued by the governors of the 
New York Stock Exchange. It does seem 
incredible that any intelligent body of busi- 
ness men should act as here described. The 
far-reaching importance of inducing the Ex- 
change to change its policy will be grasped 
by every thoughtful reader. 











Buying” was cast out. The caption “Odd Lots” 


would have been sanctioned. But to add the, 


word “buying” was altogether too revolutionary. 

Would it ever occur to you that the phrase 
“Accumulating a competency” was sinful? One 
Stock Exchange house that attempted to use it 
was rapped over the knuckles. 

Another caption which was banned consisted of 
nothing more than three dates, namely, 1907- 
1914-1921. 

There has been a world-wide campaign for 
truth in advertising. One Stock Exchange firm, 
mistakenly imagining that the truth could be used 
safely, prepared an advertisement in which it 
said: “Seven per cent. is the yield on this first 
mortgage bond.” But to tell a prospective cus- 
tomer how much his income would be on a certain 
bond was adjudged a crime not to be sanctioned 
for a moment. 

Another firm, I am told, used a picture of a 
historic house in an advertisement and had all 
its trouble and expense nullified by an adverse 
ruling from the Stock Exchange. 

The ordinary person surely could see no harm 
in the using of one of Benjamin Franklin’s say- 
ings about money. But a member who had the 
temerity to do this in a proposed advertisement 
was immediately reprimanded and told never to 
attempt anything so improper again. 

And so one could go on citing example after 
example of fantastic rulings forbidding any ad- 
vertising calculated to accomplish the very ‘irst 
object of all advertising, namely, to attract at- 
tention. The most sacred—and the most absurd 
—rule of all is that forbidding “catch phrases.” 
Some of the things which wear the ear-marks 
of “catch phrases” in the eyes of the Stock Ex- 


change censors pass belief. No five-year-old 
child could utter a sentence not capable of being 
interpreted by the Stock Exchange rulers as a 
“catch phrase.” 

One member who ventured to convey the 
opinion of his firm that a certain investment was 
worthy of consideration was called on the carpet 
and severely trounced. “Your advertisement,” 
he was told in effect, “is prepared in such a way 
that you would lead the public into thinking that 
you recommend this security.” He could not do 
other than plead guilty to having had some awful 
purpose in mind. The Exchange’s censors, how- 
over, by their Argus-eyed alertness, prevented the 
commission of the contemplated crime. 

Yet, financial institutions and investment firms 
not belonging to the Stock Exchange have per- 
fect liberty to publish exactly such advertisements 
and to use the most striking “catchy phrases” and 
the most effective illustrations they can devise. 
They can avail themselves of every resource 
known to art. The Stock Exchange, on the other 
hand, is the implacable enemy of art in any and 
every form when employed—or attempted to be 
employed—by its members. 


Abolish Restrictive Regulations 


It is almost as if the Stock Exchange were to 
issue this instruction: 

“You can go fishing if you insist upon going 
fishing, but you must not bait your hooks.” 

It is all very absurd, it is all very nonsensical, 
it is all very antiquated, it is all very anachronis- 
tic, it is all very unbusinesslike. 

The new president of the Stock Exchange, S. 
L. Cromwell, enjoys the reputation of being a 
very able, thoroughly educated, highly cultured, 
progressive and successful business giant. New 
blood, I understand, has also been infused into 
the Business Conduct Committee, which passes 
on advertising. Moreover, of recent years the 
younger and more progressive element among 
the membership of the Exchange has gained 
representation on the Board of Governors. 

Will not President Cromwell and the more up- 
to-date and enlightened members of the Business 
Conduct Committee and the Board of Governors 
take up this whole subject of the Stock Ex- 
change’s attitude and regulations regarding adver- 
tising with a view to adopting new rules in har- 
mony with modern business methods ? 

Members are entitled to ask and obtain per- 
mission to employ advertising in every way that is 
legitimate and honorable. Forbidding them to do 
so, is handicapping them needlessly and playing 
into the hands not only of enterprising financial 
institutions and firms, but of the swarms of un- 
scrupulous promoters and brokers who not only 
use but misuse advertising to extoll the glittering 
merits of the wares they dangle before the un- 
sophisticated public. If Stock Exchange mem- 
bers were permitted to use advertising that would 
“pull,” many would be attracted to them who now 
are lured into the clutches of fakers. 

Yes, this matter has the most far-reaching 
ramifications. It should receive early, earnest 
and responsive consideration. 





It is well to read up everything within reach 
about your business; this not only improves your 
knowledge, your usefulness and your fitness for 
more responsible work, but it invests your busi- 
ness with more interest, since you understand its 
functions, its basic principles, its place in the 
general scheme of things.—Daniel Willard, Presi- 
dent, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


*x* * * 


We cannot look, however imperfectly, upon a 
great man without gaining something by him. He 
is the living light-fountain, which is good and 
pleasant to be neat. —Carlyle. 
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SHOULD. UNIONS BE INCORPORATED? 


ITH the rapid growth of trade unions, the 
W development of real financial strength, the 

growth of permanency of membership, and 
the extension of their activities, there has fol- 
lowed the demand that labor organizations shall 
be regulated and administered under the same 
laws and rules that govern corporate industrial 
enterprises. 

In support of the proposal for the compulsory 
incorporation of trade unions, it is urged that in- 
asmuch as trade unionism rests upon collective 
bargaining and that the resultant collective agree- 
ments must embrace co-operative obligations, that 
to enforce these the trade unions must be regulated 
in the same way as corporations. 

It is further alleged that trade unions have re- 
peatedly violated agreements with their employers 
and that, therefore, trade unions must be made 
legally responsible for the faithful carrying out of 
obligations entered into and be liable to indemni- 
ties in the event of their violation. 

At first glance and upon a hasty perusal this 
proposal would seem fair. A caretul analysis 
demonstrates, however, that this proposal is but 
another snare advanced for labor’s despoilment. 

It is a pretext, not honestly offered, but in- 
tended particularly to limit and restrict the activi- 
ties of trade unions by involving them in extensive 
litigation and by mulcting them in damages so as 
to prevent them from accumulating the necessary 
funds to present an effective resistance to what- 
ever attack may be made upon them. 

We find a close parallel to this attempt at the 
destruction of the trade union movement in the 
time of confiscation by the Crown of England of 
the funds accumulated by the Guilds centuries 
ago. It would seem to be the desire of those op- 
posed to trade unions to compel them to revert to 
the same condition of affairs that existed in the 
old times under the Guilds, when the Government 
stepped in and robbed the workers of the funds 
they had accumulated to serve them in times of 
illness and other emergencies. 


Labor and Capital Not Identical 


Then the Taff-Vale decision by the House of 
Lords, the highest tribunal in Great Britain, has 
not been overlooked or forgotten by the workers. 
Prior to the acts of 1871 and 1875, which legalized 

‘trade unions and strikes in Great Britain, the 
unions were held illegal societies and could be 
robbed with impunity. In making unions legal at 
that time the authors of these acts did not make 
them corporate bodies capable of suing and of 
being sued. Indeed, Parliament believed that 
these acts were a valuable concession to organized 
labor. The avowed intention was to confer a 
benefit, not to impose a burden or a restriction. 
Yet despite all this, by the decision in the Taft- 
Vale case the supreme tribunal of Great Britain 
made trade unions corporate bodies to all intents 
and purposes and the whole of their funds, their 
death benefits, unemployment benefits, sick bene- 
fits were all held subject to legal liabilities. 
- Almost immediately thereafter a second decision 
was rendered which established the principle that 
when a trade union sought to compel an employer 
to deal fairly with his workmen and the trade 
unions urged others not to deal with such an em- 
ployer and as a result the employer suffered a 
loss, in that event the union would be held liable 
in damages. This meant practically that even 
where no violation or intimidation was involved 
and where trade unions limited themselves to 
means strictly peaceful, and where employers were 
inconvenienced or injured by a strike, they might 
obtain indemnities. for such injuries. 

That is precisely. what is intended by those who 
would now require trade unions.to incorporate in 
order to have a legal standing. They would make 


Aim of New Move Is Destruction 
of Labor Unionism, Says 
Labor Leader 


By Matthew Woll 


Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


the injury to an employer and the ability to pay 
indemnities for such injury the test of legality of 
trade unions and of collective agreements. Such 
a sweeping law would practically destroy the right 
to advise a strike’or to persuade men not to work 
for unreasonable employers. Indeed, to enact laws 
requiring the compulsory incorporation of trade 
unions would be tantamount to reverting to the 
absurdities of the common law which applied in 
the early years of the struggle of the workers. 

To say that trade unions must be regulated the 
same as corporations, that they must give a similar 
accounting and be held responsible legally as cor- 
porate organizations organized for protit, is to 
unply that there is no dissimilarity between these 
two forms of organization and that capital and 
labor are identical. Without entering into a dog- 








Labor’s Viewpoint 


é ‘A TRADE UNION,’ says Matthew 
Woll, “ts a voluntary organiza- 

tion for mutual protection and ad- 
vancement. A corporation exists as such 
only by virtue of a grant from the State 
and the acceptance of such grant by the 
persons composing the organization. No 
one can be required to accept such 
. corporate grant nor to become a member 
of the organization against his will. 
Business men are not required to joim 
corporations in order to do business. It 
is only because of the advantage accruing 
that we find our business world to-day 
dominated and ‘controlled by corporate 
organizations. To compel labor unions 
to incorporate is to compel individual 
workers who form the union to become 
members of the corporation and to 
assume the responsibilities of that rela- 

tion without their consent.” 








matic discussion as to what constitutes capital and 
what is embraced in the term “labor,” it is now 
generally conceded that capital includes every- 
thing of material existence capable of serving hu- 
man wants and desires, the utility of which is the 
result of human effort. Capital is the product of 
labor that may be stored up, but not labor itself. 
To-day’s service, whether of the highest function- 
ary or of the lowest laborer, must be used to-day 
or is lost forever. 

Labor, on the other hand, embraces the man 
and the woman erroneously termed “labor.” . It 
includes human faculties, habits—physical, men- 
tal and moral. Human faculties and habits are 
inseparable attributes of individual character and 
are non-transferable. We can influence others 
by our faculties and habits, but we cannot transfer 
them to another. To treat men and women as 
material things and to regulate human faculties 


and attributes as the activities of corporations for. 


profit is to confound capital and man, and degrade 
humanity. 


It is almost inconceivable that we should find in. 


this enlightened day men who propose thus to 
regulate human life by the same rules and laws 
that regulate. material things. 


as then, our children of four and six years of age 


If the concept of: 
labor and of capital implied in the proposal should. 
govern now as in times of old, we should find now,, 


going into the mines and working underground 

or twelve, fourteen and sixteen hours a day. If 
the old concept of labor and of capital were stil] 
in vogue, we should find to-day, as in time past, 
women working in the coal mines giving birth to 
children the parentage of which they knew noth. 
ing. It is absurd as well as it is inhuman to urge 
that labor and capital should be regulated by the 
same rules and be measured by the same yard- 
stick. 

A trade union is a voluntary organization for 
mutual protection and advancement. A corpora- 
tion exists as such only by virtue of a grant from 
the State and the acceptance of such grant by the 
persons composing the organization. 

No one can be required to accept such cor- 
porate grant nor to become a member of the or- 
ganization against his will. Business men are not 
required to join corporations in order to do busi- 
ness. It is only because of the advantages accru- 
ing that we find our business world to-day dom- 
inated and controlled by corporate organizations. 

To compel labor unions to incorporate is to 
compel individual workers who form the union to 
become members of a corporation and to assume 
the responsibilities of that relation without their 
consent. If they decline to do so they are then 
prohibited from voluntarily associating them- 
selves for a lofty purpose. It is not within the 
right of the Government to deprive its citizens of 
their liberties and their freedom of contract or to 
say “You cannot join a union unless that union 
is incorporated.” That would be equivalent to 
saying that a person desiring to become a member 
of a labor union has to become a member of the 
corporation or cease to be a union worker. By 
such a requirement the workers could be prevented 
from pursuing a lawful purpose and unques- 
tionably would be denied the right to assemble for 
a purpose not in violation of law. 


Violations of Agreements 


This view is amply supported by competent 


legal authorities. Chancellor Kent, in his Com- 
mentaries, said: “It requires the acceptance of a 
charter to create a corporate body, for the Gov- 
ernment cannot compel persons to become an in- 
corporate body without their consent or the con- 
sent of at least a major part of them.” 

The proposal to compel trade unions to incor- 
porate is urged under the pretense of making 
trade unions liable for the violation of collective 
agreements. The implication is that only trade 
unions violate trade agreements. But, since when 
have employers been free from the violation of 
contracts, and since when have they been held lia- 
ble in indemnities to trade unions for their viola- 
tion of collective agreements? 

It is not contended or argued that trade unions 
have not occasionally violated agreements with 
employers. It is safe to assert, however, that in 
the main the preponderance of violation of agree- 
ments has been on the part of employers rather 
than on the part of employees in unions. 

Witness the present flagrant violation of an 
agreement entered into voluntarily between the 
printing trades unions and the organizations of 
their respective employers in the printing industry 
for the observance of the 44-hour week on May ! 
of this year. No one will dispute the fact that an 
agreement existed. Neither will any one deny the 
violation thereof by the employing printers. Yet 
not a word has been uttered in protest or in con- 
demnation by those who would enslave the trade 
unign movement by requiring its compulsory in- 
corporation. To the contrary we find the em- 
ployers guilty of having violated their contracts. 
resorting to the courts of equity for assistance, 
and securing-the protecting arm of the govert- 

: (Continued on page 309) 
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Organization is the key to industrial success. 
The best organization is that which enables the 
greatest percentage of those in the business to re- 
ceive in earnings exactly what they make, that is, 
have a system which measures each man’s result, 
and then pay according to the results attained. 
A compact, centralized form of managership is 
best. Then give each responsible official or de- 
partment head full responsibility for results — 
Eugene G. Grace, President, Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 

* * * 

Our grand business undoubtedly is: Not to 
seek for that which lies dimly in the future, but 
to do that which lies clearly at hand.—Carlyle. 

x * * 


When you sit down to read a book, magazine 
or newspaper read to get something that you can 
adapt to yourself. Observe people with the idea 
of obtaining something applicable to your cwn 
career. Each man and boy should have books 
pertaining to his own business, and read the 
magazines or trade journals devoted to his own 
business or profession. He should read the 
periodicals that devote space to business in gen- 
eral and to stories of business life. Biographies, 
especially of men who have been leaders in your 
own chosen line, always are of value. In each 
you will discover some hint of conduct, some 
trait of character worthy of being set down in 
your own rules. Men do not always rise over the 
same steps, but the general upward course is the 
same, and knowing the steps others have taken 
will ease many for you.—George M. Reynolds, 
Chairman Continental and Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago. 

* 2 @ 

“You can’t pay a teacher to teach you success, 
but you can learn a lot by going to the biggest 
man you know of and getting a job in his office. 
! would rather clerk in a big man’s office than in 
a small man’s, because if I have good stuff in me 
the big man will be more likely to discover it than 
the small man. Also the big man is in a position 
where he can advance me. 

“Once inside an office, keep thinking two laps 
ahead of your boss. Try to figure out what his 
next move will be, and show your brains by 
being ready for it. The one thing that has helped 
me most in the many positions I have filled is 
that | always looked for things to do which my 
superior had been in the habit of doing.”— 
Matthew C. Brush. 

*-2*- 


I BELIEVE 

1—In loyalty to my employer. 

2—In painstaking efforts to deliver the best 
services that I can, and that one deed well done 
today is worth two promised for tomorrow. 

3—That there is advancement awaiting «very 
man who is fit and prepared for it, and that no 
man is down and out until he has lost faith in 
himself. 

4—In courtesy, kindness and generosity toward 
my fellow man, and in honest and unhampered 
competition—T, O. Edwards, Auditor, Southern 
Pacific Company. 

* * * 


Happiness comes from striving, doing, loving. 
achieving, conquering, always something positive 
and forceful—David Starr Jordan. 


Game Fish Swim Up Stream 
It’s easy to drift as the current flows; 
It’s easy to move as the deep tide goes; 
But the answer comes when the breakers crash 
And strike the soul with a bitter lash— 
When the goal ahead is endless fight 
Through a sunless day and a starless night, 
Where the far call breaks on the sleeper’s dream, 
“Only the game fish swims up stream.” 


The spirit wanes where it knows no load; 

The soul turns soft down the Easy Road; 
There’s fun enough in the thrill and throb, 

But Life in the main is an uphill job; 

And it’s better so, where the softer game 
Leaves too much fat on a weakened frame, 
Where the far call breaks on the sleeper’s dream, 
“Only the game fish swims up stream.” 


When the clouds bank in—and the soul turns 
blue— 
When Fate holds fast, and you can’t break 
through— 
When trouble sweeps like a tidal wave, 
And Hope is a ghost by an open grave, 
You have reached the test in a frame of mind 
Where only the quitters fall behind, 
Where the far call breaks on the sleeper’s dream, 
“Only the game fish swims up stream.” 
—Author Unknown. 
* * * 
To have joy one must share it. Happiness was 
born a twin.—Byron. 
* * * 
James Russell Lowell 


One of the finest Americans that ever breathed 
is the subject of this little Talk. 
He was born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 


1819, on the same day of the month as Washing-’ 


ton, February 22. He was the son of a minister. 
As a boy, he was not overly studious. They 
called him rather indolent and “a dreamer.” 

He managed, however, to graduate from Har- 
vard College, studied law—and gave it up. For 
his heart was in literary work and in mak‘ng 
something permanent out of himself. 

His “The Vision of Sir Launfal” will live as 
one of the great contributions to literature. In 
it he immortalized June. “What is so rare as a 
day in June?” he wrote. The “clods climb to life 
in grass and flowers,” and you can “hear life 
murmur and see it glisten.” 

Yet this man’s early life was full of struggle. 
In one of his letters, he wrote: “I am often dowu 
in the mouth; sometimes at the end of a year, 
when I have done a tolerable share of work and 
have nothing to show for it, I feel as if I had 
rather be a clerk than a man of letters.” Yet 
this was the man who was to write such immortal 
inspirations as these: 


“Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not.” 


“They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 


“Not failure, but low aim, is crime.” 


“Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.” 
rge Matthew Adams. 





Nothing is more fatal to success than taking 
one’s job as a matter of course. If more persons 
would get so enthused over their day’s work that 
someone would have to remind them to go oui io 
lunch there would be more happiness in the world 
and less indigestion. If you must be a glutton, 
be a glutton for work.—Charles M. Schwab. 

>: + & 

I hold not with the pessimist that all things 
are ill, nor with the optimist that all things are 
well. All things are not well, but all things shali 
be well, because this is God’s word.—Browning. 





SPARKS 
From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


Some of our reformer friends should remem- 
ber what happened in Pennsylvania, where some- 
one got the notion that hawks were just so many 
flying evils. The state spent $56,000 and thou- 
sands of hawks were killed. Then to the conster- 
nation of farmers and gardeners, the field mice 
multiplied so fast and destroyed so much corn 
and other produce that the people began asking, 
“How can we get our hawks back again?” In this 
merry mixed up old world it is pretty hard to tell 
what is evil and what is good. 

*¢-s 


The “Forbes” makes you think by bringing to 
your attention an idea with which you cannot 
agree, thank the publishers for helping you 
strengthen your belief in your own idea. You 
gain little by associating always only with those 
who yelp “Yes, Yes,” when you express your 
opinions. 

* * * 

W. K. Young, of Pittsburgh, who likes to share 
the good ideas he picks up with others, sent us 
the following sermonette. We wish we knew the 
name of the author so we might give him credit. 
Perhaps you, like Mr. Young, will want to pass 
this on to your friends: 

“Man, friend o’ mine, there is only today. 
Don’t mistake that. Yesterday was, tomorrow 
may not be; tomorrow, today will be yesterday— 
yesterday, today was tomorrow. You can’t recall 
yesterday and you can’t anticipate tomorrow. Put 
hay in your barn, but concern yourself chiefly with 
today. Live it, love it, embrace it; get the most 
there is out of it, and put the most of you into it. 
Regret nothing in the past, and fear nothing in 
the future. The worst that can happen to you is 
better than the best that has happened to someone 
else. Shape your course today, friend o’ mine. 
Tomorrow is not yet born, and yesterday is under 
the roses.” 

.*<¢s 

The world is a great mirror. It reflects back to 
you what you are. If you are loving, if you are 
friendly, if you are helpful, the world will prove 
loving and friendly and helpful to you. The 
world is what you are. 

* * x 

I used to waste a great deal of time arguing 
with persons who did not agree with me. Of 
late I have been spending so much time in the 
open air, associating with the trees, the sky, the 
lake, the hills and the eternal rocks, that the 
arguments in which men indulge seem foolish. 
To win an argument is no great achievement. 
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Predicts Prosperity for Motor Truck Industry 


E are at the threshold of a new transpor- 

tation era, which will be a revelation to 

those who have given it but a passing 
thought; but to those of us who have given the 
best years of our lives to pioneering and work- 
ing out cur visions of motor transportation, there 
will come great satisfaction in seeing its realiza- 
tion in the near future. 

The past twelve months of depression have in 
various ways delayed our progress, but they have 
aided us in arriving at a more economically cor- 
rect basis from which to start our next period of 
growth; so that the next five years will see greater 
development than would have been made had the 
country remained normal. ; 

Recent conditions have also taught us to pay 
more attention to the business predictions made 
by our economic experts and to realize that our 
university departments of political economy have 
become fairly accurate fortune-tellers. They 
have been able to figure out from a mass of sta- 
tistical figures gathered the world over, just when, 
how and where changes would take place, affect- 
ing our business conditions. Looking back, we 
realize these facts, but previously we had never 
thought of hard times when good times were on. 
Consequently, it did not take as smart a man to 
make money as it did to know when to stop and 
keep what he had made; likewise, few of us 
know how to spend our earnings or when to stop 
spending. 

The motor truck industry is passing through its 
second cycle. The duration of the first—its re- 
lationship to horse delivery—was greatly ex- 
tended, because of the overshadowing influence of 
the passenger car industry, which for several 
years, selfishly in a way, forgot its big business 
brother, which, after all, through its economic 
usefulness, must help to provide the means for 
future stability of the entire automotive industry. 


Railroads and Trucks Not Competitors 


The World War brought out, through necessity 
and variety of service, a development of mechani- 
cal detail that has gained for the industry its 
rightful place in the great transportation triangle 
that would have taken years of the regular routine 
of competition to accomplish. 

Now that we have become the Big Store on the 
main square of the Globe, it is natural that the 
entire world should look to us to see what changes 
we will make in our delivery system. We are 
entering the second cycle of the motor truck in- 
dustry, in its relationship to our railroads and wa- 
terways, a relationship which should never be con- 
sidered in the way of competition, but instead 
from the viewpoint of co-operation and co-ordi- 
nation. Railroad men who have fostered, directly 
or indirectly, the placing of obstacles in the way 
of motor truck transportation through state road 
laws and methods of taxation, many of which are 
vicious and discriminatory, are only holding back 
their own future development, because the econ- 
omic success of the railroads will depend in a 
far larger measure upon the motor truck than is 
now generally seen or admitted. 

Indicative of the present status of motor truck 
transporation in its still undeveloped state and be- 
fore entering into the new era, the following fig- 
ures may be of interest: 

Commodities and merchandise are moved in 
our country over four main channels—15,000 
miles of inland waterways, 18,000 miles of inter- 
urban electric trolley lines, 259,000 miles of steam 
railways and 2,500,000 miles of highways. Year- 
ly figures show 4,000,000 tons are carried by the 
electric trolley, 90,000,000 tons on the Great 
Lakes and Mississippi, 2,504,000,000 tons by 
steam railways and 1,200,000,000 tons by motor 
truck on our highways. 

The point has been reached where the motor 
truck is absolutely essential to the development of 


Repeal of Unjust Tax and Road 
Laws Would Be of Im- 
mense Benefit 


By B. A. Gramm 


President Motor Truck Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


the agricultural interests of this nation, and we 
should realize that agriculture with its investment 
of nearly $70,000,000,000 in the United States 
outdistances every other activity of man, and 
should be treated accordingly. To find that all 
this is being recognized by our people at large, 
we have but to look at the good roads movement 
everywhere, and consider the fact that the as- 
tounding sum of $2,000,000 daily for every work- 
ing day this year has already been provided, with 
many more millions coming—and still we are only 
at the beginning of road building. 





B. A. GRAMM 
President, Motor Truck Manufacturers’ 
Association 


That transportation has been suffering in the 
past from too many false steps, too much system, 
and the lack of intelligent short-cuts, goes with- 
out saying. There is much food for thought when 
one realizes that one pound in every six of mer- 
chandise carried by the railroads is composed of 
the weight of the packing materials. 

It is generally agreed among the rail carriers 
that the hauling of less than carload freight to 
cities within forty miles of shipping points is 
done at a loss. This is largely caused by High 
terminal and labor charges which make short-haul 
business decidedly unprofitable. Figures fur- 
nished to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the rail carriers have clearly shown that short- 
haul freight moving to distances of approximately 
forty miles shows a loss to the carriers amount- 
ing to 12 cents per 100 pounds, notwithstanding 
the fact that the line haul charge was not con- 
sidered. Short-haul freight is costing the rail 
carriers of the country, and in turn the general 


‘public, enormous sums over and above the rev- 


enue derived therefrom, and it is this class of 
freight that should be moved via motor trucks, in 
order that the railways may be relieved of this ex- 
traneous expense. 

The public is entitled to that form of transpor- 
tation which is most economical and satisfactory, 


and should not be compelled to use any form of 
transportation which does not perform that sort 
of service—both from a time and rate standpoint 
—to the best advantage of all. 

We are facing a condition in this country to. 
day, prolonged to a certain extent through the ex. 
cessively high cost of transportation, wherein, on 
the one hand, railroad officials say it is necessary 
to secure additional revenue to enable them to 
operate their lines on a paying basis, while, on 
the other hand, shippers claim freight rates must 
be materially reduced to enable business to get 
back to a normal condition, so that industries may 
again be busy and the cry of unemployment 
abated. Living conditions are vitally affected by 
either favorable or unfavorable transportation, 
because in the end the public pays the bill. 


Entering New Transportation Era 


Store-door delivery in all our large cities, will 
save untold millions to the shippers, the raikroads 
and the public, and here again the motor truck 
is the connecting link. Store-door delivery seems 
to be the only method by which freight can be 
economically moved to and from our terminals in 
the shortest possible time. Canada, also Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has solved the terminal congestion 
problem through adoption of a system of store- 
door delivery. Practically ever since the begin- 
ning of railroading in Eastern Canada, carriers 
have provided in principal distributing centers a 
cartage service to and from their freight termi- 
nals and the warehouse or store door of the ship- 
per and consignee. Such service appears to be 
economically sound from every standpoint, for it 
completes the delivery from seller to buyer. 

The Federal Highway Council, through its 
transportation committee, was able to interest the 
City of Baltimore in the adoption of store-door 
delivery, and it is authoritatively stated that a 
saving to the shippers alone of between two and 
three millions of dollars annually will be made. It 
is stated further by the highway council commit- 
tee that freight shipments would be delivered 
practically on day of arrival; and, due to the 
elimination of carrying part loads and the quick 
movements of large numbers of motor trucks 
hauling to and from terminals, general cartage 
charges would be greatly reduced. 

It is estimated that in New York City, due to 
the delay of teams at terminals in picking up and’ 
delivering freight, shippers are required to pay ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 per year, from which 
they receive no benefit. And the public in turm 
must pay the bill. 

It has been truthfully said we need more brains: 
in all forms of transportation and fewer em- 
bargoes. 

Transportation is a science that has not yet 
reached the point of development to which the 
shipping public is entitled, but motor truck deliv- 
ery will open wide the door for its further econ- 
omic development. 

That the motor truck industry is closely ap- 
proaching its boom period as we enter the new 
transportation era should be evident to any one 
who will but open his eyes in any city with a popu- 
lation of 25,000 or more, and note the line-up of 
motor trucks ranging from the 34-ton speed va- 
riety to the 5-ton capacities, as they start out from: 
factories, packing plants, wholesale groceries. 
fruiterers, etc., wending their way over the high- 
ways to all the surrounding towns and villages. 
delivering direct to the door, without additional 
cost of packing; delivering in a few hours what 
used to take days to do, assuring prompt arrival 
of perishable goods at the door of the consumer 
when they are in the best condition and command 
the highest prices, and in addition contributing to 
a quicker turn-over of capital for both wholesaler 
and retailer. ; 


The farmer hauls for himself and his neigh- 
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bors, and there are already 3,000 regularly estab- 
lished organizations, known as rural express lines, 
in operation, some of them involving a consider- 
able investment. The haulage of farm produce 
by motor truck will wonderfully enhance the value 
of all farming communities, and prove even a 
greater blessing to the farmer than did the pas- 
senger car, which at first was regarded as an 
enemy. 

Even the 1918 figures of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates show the wonderful truck economy per 
ton-mile over hauling by wagons, viz. : 


Ton-Mile Haulage Costs 


Wagon Motor Truck 
WHERE: .cidsausnsnyeses $.30 $.15 
GBP ie ddccanuissnaguce ao 15 
COM. occchunudasenues 48 18 


One of America’s economic experts says: 

“The future of motor trucking lies in: 

“A. Construction work. 

“B. Bringing farms into close touch with com- 
mercial markets, either directly by trucking to 
neighboring towns, or indirectly by making truck- 
ing to railroads profitable. 

“C, Enlarging the shopping area, tributary to 
cities by making quick deliveries possible to a 
greater radius. 

“TD. General trucking work in cities and towns. 

“E. Rapid transit between adjacent towns.” 

Little of this business is competitive with the 
railroads, while much of it will instead act as a 
feeder to the railroads. 

In any case, the railroad system of the United 
States already finds it difficult to handle all the 
traffic offered in normal years, and extensions of 
transportation facilities to care for future growth 
will prove to be more the task of the truck in- 
dustry than of the railroads. 

The industry, still young, is now passing 


PRACTICAL 


This is the second of a series of instructive 
articles on the elements of advertising by 
Herbert N. Casson. Mr. Casson is well 
known in this country as the author of “The 
Romance of Steel,’ “The Romance of the 
Reaper,’ “History of the Telephone,” and 
many other books covering economic history. 
Mr. Casson is now editor of “The Efficiency 
Magazine,” one of the most popular business 
publications in Great Britain. 


N advertisement is divided into three parts 
—the upper, the middle and the lower. In 
this article we are still dealing with the up- 

per part only. 

As we said in the last issue, the first thing is to 
“catch the eye and arouse curiosity” by the means 
of art-work or any unique device. 

The next thing is to catch the mind and stick 
in the memory. In a word, the next step is to 
write the headline. 

Usually the headline is the dullest part of the 
whole advertisement. Actually, there are hundreds 
of firms that put their own names at the top of 
their advertisements. 

Nearly every drapery firm in London does this. 
So do most of the newspapers. They print their 
own name at the top of their posters, instead of at 
the bottom. 

Their advertisements are upside-down, as the 
eye reads the top first. Such a topsy-turvy poster 
will be noticed by the readers of the paper, but 
not by the non-readers. A regular “Chronicle” 
reader, for instance, will not read a “News” pos- 
ter if “News” is at the top. But if “News” is at 
the bottom he cannot help himself. He must 
read it. 

If you put the name of your firm at the top, 
ien your advertisement becomes a mere page of 
a catalogue. It is seen by those who want to see 
it, but not by the indifferent. 

As a practical rule for all advertising writers, it 
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FORBES 


through the difficulties of unfair taxation, over- 
taxation and discriminatory state laws regarding 
loads and roads. 

In fact, motor transportation is the only means 
of transportation that has not been subsidized at 
one time or another. There should be good laws 
preventing overloading and regulating tire sizes 
for the various capacities carried; but not such 
unfair laws as were recently passed in Ohio, lim- 
iting weight of truck and load to 20,000 pounds 
when carried on wide rubber tires, while 24,000 
pounds is allowable on any size of steel tires. 


There is too much ignorance and inconsistency 
exhibited by our lawmakers. If part of the same 
efforts was expended in seeing that proper foun- 
dations were put under our new highways to in- 
sure their carrying the tonnage, that is now ex- 
pended in enacting laws discriminatory to the 
progress of our future transportation, we would 
quickly pass through the period that the railroads 
experienced years ago when locomotive and roll- 
ing stock became too heavy for the roadbeds. 

On account of the depression and the lack 
of necessary capital to await sales and resump- 
tion of business, many are grasping at straws, as 
it were, adopting methods and sales policies that 
absolutely cannot endure. Much of this has been 
brought about by bad sales methods, unfair com- 
petition, financing of truck time-sales paper by 
finance companies, some of whom have charged 
exorbitant rates that prevented truck purchasers 
from earning enough to pay out on the invest 
ment, with consequent abuse of truck and in many 
cases failure and necessary repossession by the 
seller. 

The public has been insisting upon price adjust- 
ments in all lines, but it should not be overlooked 
that motor truck prices advanced on an average 
only about 16% per cent. from the pre-war pe- 
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riod, while it is an accepted fact that prices of la- 
bor and material doubled and trebled. 

This fall will see the stabilizing of the industry, 
and the buying public in the future will use more 
discrimination in seeing that every dollar it in- 
vests gets a real 100 per cent. value in return, 
which will go far in eliminating trucks of ques- 
tionable design and bring its reward to those 
builders who have selected bedrock as their foun- 
dation, and who have nevertheless tried to give to 
their clientele the kind of product that may have a 
rightful part in our great transportation future. 

There are two obstacles which the motor truck 
industry should face squarely and surmount; viz, 
unfair taxation and road laws which are discrimi- 
natory against the proper functioning of the 
truck. Motor trucks are already more heavily 
taxed than any other type of industry. There are 
no Federal sales taxes on steamships, locomotives, 
trolley cars or horse-drawn vehicles; why should 
the motor truck, which has done so much for 
this country, be made to carry financial burdens 
that other units of transportation are rightly re- 
lieved from? Over-taxation wili certainly check 
the development of the industry, and thereby add 
serious burdens of transportation expense to the 
public’s budget. 

Annual truck production in the future should 
be laid out carefully, keeping constantly in mind 
that we will always have our boom or peak years, 
and that the lean years will also come again, as 
the business cycle rolls around. The industry 
is young—ten years hence twice our present pro- 
duction will be required for replacements alone. 

If those men who are to solve our transpor- 
tation problems will catch the vision and approach 
their task in a broad, unselfish spirit, the great 
ew economic transportation era, with its many 
benefits to humanity, will be upon us over-night. 


TIPS FOR ADVERTISERS 


Attracting the Reader’s Atten- 
tion; Headlines Must Be 
Clever and Distinctive 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Copyrighted in Great Britain and U. 8, A. All Rights Reserved. 


is safe to assume that everybody is indifferent. 

If you aim for the keen, you will miss the in- 
different; but if you aim for the indifferent, you 
will hit the keen as well. 

Roughly speaking, the public may be divided 
into three classes— 

(1) The customers you have. 

(2) The customers you might have. 

(3) The customers you will never have. 

So a headline must be written to catch the mind 
of the second class, not the first. 

Many a merchant is selling to only 10 per cent. 
of the families in his town, when he might be sell- 
ing to at least 20 per cent. if he knew how to ad- 
vertise. 

To catch the mind of the indifferent, then, a 
headline must be unique or timely or in some way 
worth noticing. 

A really good headline is quite a rarity, as most 
of them are dashed off at high speed by a man 
who has never spent even one month in the study 
of the English language. 

The fact is, that if you have to write an adver- 
tisement in an hour, it is best to give thirty min- 
utes to getting the data and planning the dis- 
play, fifteen minutes to writing the copy and fif- 
teen minutes to writing the headline. 

The headline is the door of the advertisement. 
It must make the reader walk in; and this is no 
easy matter, in these days when every newspaper 
and magazine and bus is packed with advertising. 

A headline may refer to yourself, your goods 
or your customer. The first is ineffective; the 
second is fair ; the third is good. 


If I am selling gloves, for instance, I may use 
these headlines : 

Buy Casson’s Gloves. 
Casson’s Gloves Are Durable. 
Cut Down Your Glove Bill. 

The first of these is ineffective; the second is 
fair, and the third is good. 

As a few other examples of headlines, take 
these from this morning’s newspapers: 

Your Skin’s Daily Need—good. 

Bournville Chocolate—ineffective. 

More Than Soap Yet Costs No More— 
very good. 

Derry & Tom’s—Quality and Service— 
ineffective. 

Something For Every Mother—very gocd. 

Keystone Burgundy Is the Finest Austra- 
lian Wine—fair. 

Has Your Mattress 1,000 Springs in Sepa- 
rate Pockets ?—very good. 

Exceptional Offers !—ineffective. 

Why the Waiter Had An Extra Run!— 
very good. 

Great Rush for Hustler Soap—fair. 

In general, we say that abstract words should 
never be used in a headline. Such phrases as 
these are quite worthless: 

Quality Is E-onomy. 
Seeing Is Believing. 
Division of Labor Spells Success. 

An abstract word has no life in it. It means 
little to the average man and nothing to the aver- 
age woman. 

The best headline has action or personal inter- 
est in it. If you wish to advertise a hen food, for 
example, you would not say: The Economic Pos- 
sibilities of Hen Culture. You would rather say: 
16 Hens Are Paving His Rent. 

A very successful woman’s magazine uses such 

(Continued on page 309) 





U.S. WILL HAVE A 


T this very time, when many of us are be- 
A moaning the decline of our export trade, 
and wondering what to do with our mer- 
chant marine and our new manufacturing plants, 
there are coming into sight such forces and in- 
fluences as to produce, later on, another boom in 
exports. The present depression is an undoubted 
fact, but the profits of the future should lie in 
foreseeing the direction which the trade revival 
will take, and in planning our foreign selling cam- 
paigns accordingly. 

It is probable that within a very few years, and 
conceivably as early as the latter part of next 
year, our merchandise exports will again be mak- 
ing new high records. 

Indeed, the present condition of our foreign 
trade is not abnormal. The slump in exports is a 
perfectly natural result of the impoverishment of 
Europe, of the purchase in 1919-20 of enough of 
our foods and necessities to satisfy immediate 
wants, of the excessive prices which we charged 
foreign peoples for these necessities, and of the 
world-wide business depression consequent upon 
the inflation and extravagance of last year. A 
short quotation from my article of December 28, 
1918, on this subject will serve the double pur- 
pose of showing the complete normality of the 
toreign trade changes that have recently occurred, 
and of indicating what to expect in the future: 

“First, we may assuredly expect what might 
be called a ‘starvation spurt’ in our exports in the 
very near future, based upon the starvation of 
Europe not only as respects food, but also in re- 
gard to materials and supplies generally. 

“Second, after this spurt we must expect a 
temporary reaction due to the satisfaction of hun- 
ger and the most urgent wants and to the lack 
of purchasing power, and the temporary trade de- 
pression. - 


Building on Sound Foundation 


“Third, there is no apparent reason to have 
any doubts but that the reconstruction of Europe 
will bring with it a huge demand for our goods.” 

This first movement as thus defined in De- 
cember, 1918, began the very next month; and the 
export boom, judged by total values, may be con- 
sidered to have dated from January, 1919, to De- 
cember, 1920, inclusive. Now, however, we are in 
the midst of the second movement—the tempo- 
rary depression above mentioned. Since Decem- 
ber our monthly exports have fallen from 720 to 
330 millions, and they may fall still lower during 
July and August. Nevertheless, certain tangible 
developments indicate now as they did two and 
one-half years ago that another export boom, 
based upon reconstruction work, is coming, and 
that during such a period our export trade will 
exceed that of th> “starvation spurt.” 

It was utterly impossible for the large export 
trade of 1919-20 to continue without interrup- 
tion, for the double reason that Europe was 
forced to buy what she could not afford to pay 
for, and that we handled the business in a way 
that kills trade. We put top-notch prices on goods 
for export, and then we, or our government, 
loaned to Europe a large part of the funds to 
pay for our goods. It was an unsound kind of 
trade, which never promised to continue very long. 

Now we are getting back to a sound basis, and 
the next era of prosperity in exports ought to be 
of a more permanent nature. This general de- 
flation has taught us that charging excessive 
prices at home or abroad kills the goose that lays 
the golden egg. Besides this, costs of production 
have fallen to a level which enables American 
manufacturers and producers to compete in for- 
eign markets. Raw material prices have fallen 
40 per cent., and labor costs perhaps about 20 
or 30 per cent. Prices of farm products here 
have been cut in two. 

Another important development which should 
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We Have Ships, Goods, Money; 
Eventually Europe Must 
Borrow and Buy 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


help in our conquest of foreign markets is the 
slump in ocean freight rates, which are down to 
a mere fraction of what they were. Nor is any 
sustained recovery in the least possible. The 
world had such a scare through the shortage of 
ships during the war that it has since built at least 
5,000,000 tons more than needed to carry its in- 
ternational commerce, while millions of tons more 
are now on the ways. Ocean freight rates will, 
in consequence, presumably remain low enough 
to act as a stimulant to international commerce 
for at least five years, even if shipbuilders cut 
their operations down to a minimum. 

Equally important as a forecast of the coming 
export boom is the increase in the capacity of 
manufacturing plants here during the war. With 
the output of Central and Northern Europe cut 








Look Ahead 


UR monthly exports have fallen 
— from 720 to 330 millions since last 

December. The boom flattened 
out because Europe had been buying 
more than she could afford to pay for at 
the profiteering prices we charged. Now 
that we are down to earth again we may 
look forward to expansion in our mer- 
chandise exports to new record propor- 
tions within a few years—perhaps as 
early as the latter part of next year. 
Reconstruction of Europe, to be fi- 
nanced largely through German repara- 
tion payments—in turn ltkely to be fi- 
nanced through loans from the Unsted 
States—will create a huge demand for 
our goods. And when trade revives 
again it will be on a saner and a more 
permanent basis than the boom of 
1919-20. Look ahead—lay your plans 
—and profit. 








off from the world, and with the manufacturing 
plants of Southern Europe turned into munition 
factories, it fell to us to supply all parts of the 
world with a large volume of manufactured 
goods. Accordingly we made great increases in 
our plant capacity. To be sure, dwelling con- 
struction was neglected, street railways fell almost 
into decay, railroad building was suspended, and 
repairs even to manufacturing plants were neg- 
lected so far as possible; but at the same time 
additional plant capacity went right on building. 

So it is that our manufacturing industries can 
now produce a larger exportable surplus than ever 
before. We could readily export, in the shape of 
raw materials and finished products combined, as 
much as 10,000,000 tons of steel per annum with- 
out being at all short ourselves; we could spare 
100,000,000 tons of soft coal; we could double 
the copper exports of the past two years; our 
petroleum and cotton products depend as before 
the war upon foreign markets; and the only 
practical limit to exports of shoe and leather 
goods lies in the amount of orders we can obtain. 

New chemical industries were built up here to 
fill the void made by the absence of German 
chemicals and dyes, and our producing capacity 
for sulphuric acid, which is the foremeost raw 
material of nearly all the chemical industries, was 
enormously increased. Our sugar refineries now 
have capacity enough to supply the world. Cur- 
rent exports of tools and machinery could be 
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NOTHER EXPORT BOOM 


trebled without straining existing plant capacity, 

Here, then, is a very real need of foreign busi- 
ness. We have built the plants and we wish to 
use them. American investors, bankers, and 
financiers have put their capital into these new 
plants through buying their stocks and bonds; 
in consequence, our financiers are certain to look 
favorably upon any feasible plan to increase ex- 
port trade. Thus all that is needed to bring 
about another boom is ability upon the part ot 
Europe especially, and the world in general, to 
pay for our goods. 

Uur impoverishment is almost entirely tempo- 
rary in the sense that it is merely a result of the 
existing business depression; as soon as the de- 
pression is over, our buying power and lending 
power will be as great as ever. But Europe's 
buying power is more or less permanently in- 
jured by the war impoverishment, and is in 
addition temporarily reduced by the business de- 
pression. After prices and wages have been 
readjusted in Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Germany, and as soon as trade recovers enough 
there to enable producing plants to operate at full 
capacity, the buying power ot Europe will be 
much increased. 

Yet it will not be increased enough through 
the passing of the business depression alone to 
enable Europe to do the necessary reconstruction 
work. To be sure the funds for this work will 
come eventually from the German indemnity; 
but Germany herself in order to pay the indem- 
nity must in the first instance borrow the capital 
by issuing bonds and then pay off the debt by 
installments over a long series of years. ‘The 


United States is the only country now able to 
lend large sums, and is, therefore, the country 
from which Germany must logically borrow di- 
rectly or indirectly. 


Will American Investors Respond? 


Here, then, we have a peculiar situation which 
definitely promises an export boom in due time. 
Germany must borrow directly or indirectly from 
us in order to pay the indemnity. France and 
Great Britain must help her to do so in order 
to receive the indemnity funds; for such a big 
loan and payment require the co-operation of 
the whole civilized world, and cannot possibly be 
otherwise accomplished. Hence, all of Europe is 
working upon the problem of obtaining a huge 
loan or credit from America. This problem is 
foremost in the minds of every government, 
every financier, and every big bank of both the 
United Kingdom and Continental Europe. Mean- 
while, our own financiers and manufacturers are 
in a receptive and sympathetic mood because they 
desire an outlet for our manufactured goods and 
wish also to assist Europe to recover to the point 
where she can pay the interest and sinking funds. 
on the $12,000,000,000 which she owes us. 

If capital flows in large volume from Amer- 
ica to Europe, there will certainly be an export 
boom, because any international flow of capital 
always takes place mainly in the form of goods 
and products. Some of the hard questions to be 
solved are, how this export of capital from Amer- 
ica will be brought about, how our investors can 
be induced to buy foreign securities on a large 
scale, and how the practical details of so huge 
an indemnity payment can be arranged. These 
problems as a whole are financially more difficult 
than any which have ever been solved in the past 
history of modern finance. 

Yet it is hard to see how they can help being 
solved, for the best brains in the world are work- 
ing on the solution. European governments and 
industries absolutely must have American capi- 
tal, or else face insolvency. We must lend it, 
or else lose a large part of our twelve billions— 
and also lose our great new export business. Thus, 
while the future is always uncertain, and in spite 
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of the fact that only a small beginning has been 
made in working out the problem of providing 
American capital for the reconstruction of Eu- 
rope, the presumption is that the thing will be 
done. It will be, because it must be—even though 
no one yet knows how. . 

Great Britain at the end of the Napoleonic 
wars passed through a period of inflation and ex- 
travagance like that of 1920, and then there was 
a depression, like 1921. For a time, she seemed, 
as we do now, to lack capital enough to take 
care of her own needs. But the Continent had 
to have British capital for reconstruction, and the 
British had to have Continental trade. As a mat- 
ter of fact she found a way to provide the capital, 
and so it was that from 1825 to 1916 Great 
Britain was the greatest capitalist nation of the 
world. 

Almost undoubtedly we shall finance European 
reconstruction in one way or another. The capi- 
tal may be expected to go from here to there in 
the form of steel and machinery, cotton and cot- 
ton goods, petroleum and its products, leather 
goods, lumber, copper and products thereof, elec- 
trical machinery, railway equipment, automobiles 
and trucks, farm products, and general manu- 
factures. Now is the time to begin to lay plans 
for this export movement; for the world’s trade in 
the future is bound to be highly competitive and 
those who wait too long are apt to lose the cream 
of the business. 





Practical Tips for Advertisers 
(Continued from page 307) 
headlines as these to advertise next month’s ar- 
ticles : 
A Letter That Broke Up Five Families. 
How I Made a Cat Stretch Itself on the 

Stage Every Night. 

Remarkable Confession of a Bishop’s 

Wife. 

Perhaps the most famous headline in the world 
—one that has made an immense business—is: 
His Master’s Voice. 

This headline, with its picture of the small 
white dog listening to a gramophone, at once 
caught the mind of the public. I doubt if it has 
ever been beaten. 

Another headline that has made a fortune for 


the firm is: “Good Morning; Have You Used . 


Pear’s Soap ?” 

A moving contractor has made a success by 
the use of one headline: The World Moves, So 
Does Turner. : 

An optician has built up his business by the 
clever phrase: If You Can’t See, See Stover. 

The fact is that the public loves a clever jin- 
gling phrase. Most minds are juvenile, and all of 
us young or mature, can remember a simple state- 
ment more easily than a profound one. 

I doubt if any one of us can remember one of 
the thirty-nine articles or a single sentence in 
Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations”; but we all 
know “Jack and Jill” and “Hey Diddle Diddle.” 

It is not too much to say that any merchant or 
manufacturer can vastly increase his business, at 
a low advertising cost, if he will only get the right 
jingling headline and have the patience to make 
it known. 

The name of the firm itself is not enough. 
There is no human interest in a name. It does 
not catch the mind and stick in the memory. 

As for trademarks, there are few good ones, 
and the public is not interested in them. To ad- 
vertise a trademark is to try to get the public to 
play your game. Sometimes you can do this, but 
it is taking the line of most resistance. 

Make your goods interesting and you won't 
need to bother about a trademark. 

When you buy a large bit of expensive white 
space in a newspaper or magazine, put a fit head- 
line at the top of it. Say something worth say- 
ing. Remember that your headline must compete 
with the headlines of the news and the titles of 
love stories. It must be clever, alliterative, jing- 
ling or personal, otherwise it will not be seen. 
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Should Unions Be Incorporated? 


(Continued from page 304) 


ment in their continued violation of agreements 
entered into with trade unions. We find that not 
only have the equity courts become a haven of 
refuge to employers violating agreements with 
unions, but that the courts have invariably ab- 
solved employers where a trade union has had an 
agreement with an employers’ association and 
where individual members have elected no longer 
to be bound by the terms of an agreement entered 
into in their behalf and with their direct authori- 
zations and approval. In almost every instance 
government aid, comfort and protection have been 
afforded employers who have violated their agree- 
ments; and yet it is proposed now that only the 
trade unions shall be held responsible when viola- 
tions take place. 

But even if the charge were true that unions 
violate their contracts, who do more than the men 
in the American labor movement to discounte- 
nance and discourage such violations? 

The unions not only endeavor to prevent the 
breaking of agreements, but chastise and disci- 
pline their membership. They compel the observ- 
ance of contractual obligations under penalties of 
suspension, expulsion and revocation of charter— 
which actions embrace the loss of their economic 
advantage and entail a financial penalty in the loss 
of their monetary benefits accruing to them be- 
cause of their affiliation. As a matter of fact, the 
convention proceedings and constitutions of prac- 
tically every international union abound with pro- 
visions and regulations all intended and calculated 
to maintain inviolate contractual obligations, be- 
cause it is recognized that trade unionism rests 
fundamentally upon collective bargaining and the 
maintenance of collective contractual obligations. 

On the other hand, what is the attitude of em- 
ployers regarding the observance of co-operative 
obligations arising out of collective agreements 
with trade unions? Are employers equally zeal- 
ous in the fulfilment of their trade union agree- 
ments? The whole country is aflame to-day with 
propaganda and our entire commercial, industrial 
and financial world abounds with activities of per- 
sons and associations who are constantly endeav- 
oring to compel employers to disregard and to 
violate agreements they have entered into with 
trade unions. Not a word is uttered in condemna- 
tion of this propaganda. Neither is it suggested 
that voluntary associations of employers should 
be required to incorporate as a condition preceding 
the recognition for their legal existence. 

It is a matter of common knowledge to the legal 
profession, if not to the employers, that employ- 
ers’ associations stand on an equality before the 
law with trade unions. Indeed, the employers are 
always the favored class before the law. The 
courts have invariably held that, inasmuch as the 
workers have the right to organize into trade 
unions, the employers have a similar right, and 
the fact that we have so many voluntary employ- 
ers’ associations is demonstrative proof that they 
have availed themselves of the opportunities thus 
presented. 

But why the attempt to delude and influence the 
public with the hue and cry that trade unions are 
not responsible to indemnities while practically 
every employers’ association, every Chamber of 
Commerce, every manufacturers’ association, 
every open shop association that is not incorpo- 
rated is practically in the same position? Why 
is it not urged that all employers’ associations of a 
voluntary character also should be required to in- 
corporate and be held liable for violation of all 
their agreements? Surely those who would pro- 
pose regulating others should first be willing to 
have themselves regulated. 

It is further urged that the incorporating of 
trade unions will limit the liability of the individ- 
ual members thereof, and that trade unions should 
therefore welcome the incorporating of their or- 


ganizations. Much emphasis is laid on this al- 
leged limitation of liability. If this were true. 
hostile employers would not be so urgent in their 
appeal for the incorporating of trade unions. 

As a matter of fact, the incorporating of trade 
unions does not limit the liability of the individual 
members thereof. While it is true that the incor- 
porating of capitalistic organizations does limit 
the responsibility of their share holders, the incor- 
porating of trade unions does not absolve the indi- 
vidual members of their legal and financial re- 
sponsibilities. While it is true that the courts have 
ruled that in the case of a capitalistic organization 
the process of incorporation creates a new legal 
entity—a juristic person—they have also ruled 
that a proceeding against an incorporated trade 
union is an action against the individual members 
thereof, and not in “solido” against the union in 
the case of incorporated societies. 

It is clear, therefore, that the proposal for the 
compulsory incorporating of trade unions is ad- 
vanced not in the interest of the workers or the 
general public, but is calculated and designed 
solely as another method for the enslavement of 
the workers. To attempt to place trade unions in 
the same category with organizations of capital is 
not alone absurd but unjust, unwarrantable and 
vicious in the extreme. It is a proposal that is not 
only a limitation upon the functions of trade 
unions, a curtailment of their growing power and 
influence, but also embraces the denial of the 
right to work unless the workers submit to the 
dictation of the Government. 

The enactment of such a proposal into law 
would be a complete reversal of the principles 
upon which our government is founded in that we 
would have a government without the consent of 
the governed. 





How to Overcome Current Dulness 
(Continued from page 302) 


the benefit of the low wholesale prices made by 
us, and almost without exception the result of 
the campaign was so great that entire stocks in 
some cases were sold in a few days. 

After the merchants saw for themselves how 
hungry the public were for quality merchandise 
at a price they were willing to pay, the merchants 
finally started buying with more confidence, re- 
peating the sales, and telling us frankly that they 
were doing more business than ever before. 

The final result being that our net shipments 
for the first six months of this year were 21 per 
cent. greater than the first six months of last 
year, and: our advance Fall business booked in 
the month of June alone exceeded in volume that 
of any other month in the last five years. 

Our experience convinces us that those in- 
dustries that have maintained high quality and 
have reduced prices to satisfy the public have 
nothing to fear from the future, and that, with 
renewed courage and faith, they can look for- 
ward with confidence to a better, more substan- 
tial business than ever before beginning this Fall. 





Avoid the easy, lazy job. Shun the position 
that calls for little or no exertion, that does not 
put your powers to the test, that does not keep 
you constantly on tiptoe in an effort to fill it well 
—better, in fact, than it was ever filled before. 
Don’t run away from difficulties, from hard 
work, from hard knocks, if need be. Hammer- 
ing hardens and strengthens a young man. It 
tests his mettle. It develops him. It teaches him 
self-reliance, self-confidence, grit. It drums out 
cowardice or timidness, and makes him unafraid 
to stand up end fight until he learns how to win 
out.—Robert Dollar. 
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Views of Leaders 


(Continued from page 295) 


and manufactured products in the world in 
normal times—and normal times are slowly 
coming back. The evils created in seven 
years largely by a disastrous war can- 
not be corrected in a few days, but a 
spirit of determination and co-operation 
on the part of all will help to bring 
prosperity much sooner than most peo- 
ple think. I also feel hopeful because 
President Harding has put on his over- 
alls and is determined to use his great 
power and influence in the readjust- 
ment and the settlement of foreign and 
domestic questions which so vitally af. 
fect the prosperity of all our people.” 

W. J. Moore, president American 
Bond and Mortgage Co., Chicago and 
New York: “Business is resuming nor- 
mality as rapidly as can be expected. 
The signs accumulate that conditions 
will be substantially normal this year— 
that is, before snow flies. Employment 
is slowly becoming more general, and, 
with the resumption of building indus- 
try, which has shown signs of a dis- 
tinct revival, unemployment should not 
be greater this Fall than in normal 
years. The real estate situation is one 
of the promising indications of the 
times. Real estate is generally a fair 
barometer of general conditions. It 
does not mark the wide fluctuations that 
the stock market shows, as its values 
are more stable. On the other hand, 
when real estate conditions are sound 
industry is generally also sound and 
real estate at present is certainly sound. 
Prices are well maintained, rentals are 
stable and demand for good property 
holds up well. Each week since early 
Spring has witnessed numerous im- 
portant transfers of property in the 
leading centres of population and real- 
tors are not generally complaining of 
poor business.” 


Tariff Will Raise Prices 

John G. Shedd, president of Marshall 
Field & Co., discussing the Fordney 
Tariff bill, asserted it meant, if enacted, 
an advance in the prices of dry goods 
which must be borne by the consumer. 
“Considering the proposed Fordney 
Tariff bill in its application to the gen- 
eral dry goods lines, a large proportion 
of the goods hitherto imported will be 
so far advanced in cost as to preclude 
their sale and their importation will 
cease, with the consequent decline in 
revenue to the Government,” Mr. Shedd 
said. “The domestic manufacturer’s 
competition will thus be removed, his 
prices will inevitably advance and the 
general public will have to be satisfied 
with inferior goods at higher prices. 


“The most iniquitous feature of the 
bill is the proposed American valuation 
plan, which, if put into effect, will make 
it impossible for distributers to know 
the cost of their goods until they have 
been actually received in the United 
States and duty imposed by a Govern- 
ment officer. Hitherto one has been 
able to buy abroad and sell against 
such purchases for delivery some time 
in the future, knowing exactly what 
the goods would cost at the time of 
their purchase. This operation under 
the proposed plan would be impossible. 

“On such foreign goods as are not 
competitive with any products of the 
United States the assessment of duty 


upon a wholesale selling price in the 
United States means the imposition of 
duty upon duty, transportation charges 
and other expenses necessitating an ad- 
vance in prices which must be borne by 
the ultimate consumer.” 

The London representative of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has returned from a tour of observation 
in Germany. He reports that Germany, 
despite her handicaps, is thriving: “All 
the way from the Dutch border to the 
German capital was an unending pano- 
rama of waving grain,” he says. “The 
German crops are unusually far ad- 
vanced. Both the rye and wheat 
crops are far advanced. While a 
large number of locomotives are 
in bad order, there is considerable 
railroad reconstruction under way, 
and new canal construction. Wher- 
ever there was a chimney stack it was 
belching smoke. Labor in the fields is 
being performed almost entirely by 
women. 


Krupps Busy 


“In the great locomotive shop of the 
Krupp works at Essen heavy locomo- 
tives are turned out complete at a rate 
of one a day. In another shop goods 
wagons are manufactured at a rate of 
eight a day. In still another building 
nearby five-ton lorries were being man- 
ufactured alongside of small motor- 
scooters. 

“The articles manufactured at the 
Krupp works today cover a surprising- 
ly wide range. They include railway 
supplies of all kinds, cash registers and 
adding machines, surgical instruments, 
doors for safes, Diesel engines, iron and 
steel products of all kinds, machines for 
textile and paper industries, apparatus 
for moving pictures, dredges, floating 
docks, pneumatic tools.” 

The Harriman National Bank of New 
York, announcing the regular semi-an- 
nual dividend of 5 per cent. and an 
extra dividend of 5 per cent., says: “The 
declaration of a dividend by a commer- 
cial bank appears of particular sig- 
nificance at this period. It not only 
reflects a prosperous banking half year, 
but in the apparent opinion of the bank- 
ers predicts the course of business for 
the early future. The dividend action 
recorded by the Harriman National 
Bank and.some other institutions, to- 
gether with a few of the industrial cor- 
porations, should have a beneficial ef- 
fect on the business morale of the coun- 
try at large.” 

Herbert Hoover, discussing the Gov- 
ernment’s economic programme, said: 
“The question of the purpose and place 
of the Government in expediting eco- 
nomic recovery is raised in Washing- 
ton every hour of the day. We are 
flooded with economic patent medicines 
that would evade the stern laws of 
economic hygiene. The question of 
what the Godvernment can do becomes 
in part a question of our whole atti- 
tude towards social and economic ques- 
tions. Unless we would destroy indi- 


vidual initiative and drive ourselves 
straight into nationalization or pater- 
nalism, the Government can not under- 
take to reduce or raise wages, to deal 
in commodities, no matter how it is 
camouflaged.” 
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Your Financial Skill 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 


On Current Events and Trends 








Is Pessimism Overdone? 


T MAY be true that everybody is 
| hard up, but there is a lot of evidence 
to the contrary. Travel records this 
Summer compare favorably with those 
of any boom year. The better Sum- 
mer resorts are crowded. People are 
turned away every day from the high- 
est-priced hotels in New York. There 
is a scramble at every meal for seats 
in the most expensive restaurants. The 
amount of betting on horse racing is 
said to be eclipsing anything ever 
known before. Merchants report that 
the demand is chiefly for the better 
grades of goods, although it is true 
that many customers now shop around 
until they find attractive prices. Until 
the very warm weather set in, theatres 
were crowded nightly. Automobile 
makers have been reporting active busi- 
ness, and it is a fact that quite a num- 
ber of companies cannot fill all the 
orders which have poured in upon them. 
Savings bank deposits have been break- 
ing all records. Every expensive suite 
and every first-class cabin on boats 
bound for Europe is engaged. May it 
not be that most of us are not really 
so very badly off as we have become 
fond of proclaiming? 


PREDICTION: The South is over 
the worst and will shortly revive 
encouragingly. 


Tariffs and Taxes 


HEN the principal mercantile 

houses in Chicago petition their 
Washington representatives to oppose 
the high schedules in the Fordney 
tariff, it ought to convince even the 
most ardent protectionists that the bill 
is calculated to enrage the rank and 
file of the American people. The House 
had gumption enough to kill the pro- 
posed levy on imports of oil and hides. 
There are other levies, and many of 
them which should and doubtless will 
receive similar treatment at the hands 
of the Senate. The truth is that con- 
sumers in this country feel none too 
friendly towards business interests, be- 
cause of the wholesale gouging which 
was indulged in during and after the 
war, and because of the many revela- 
tions of extortion and graft in numerous 
trades and industries. The Admin- 
istration will be wise if it gives first con- 


sideration to the interests of the public 
rather than the interests of this or that 
powerful industry or group. Let tariff 
legislators wait until tax legislation of 


the brand demanded by the people has 
been enacted. The public will be better 
served by low taxation than a high 
tariff. 


Talk With Your Banker 
AVE you had a heart-to-heart talk 
with your banter lately? If not, 
go and see him. If you feel that you 
are paying a stiff rate for accommoda- 


tion, do not hesitate to tell him so. The 
whole monetary situation has under- 
gone a drastic change during the iast 
Six months. Bank reserves have 
mounted up extraordinarily and redis- 
count rates, at the Federal Reserve 


banks, have been reduced oftener than 
Once. wntil 51%4 per cent. is now the 
Standard quotation. “Frozen credits” 
are no longer the bugaboo they were. 
Gold continues to pour into the coun- 
try by millions of dollars every week. 
The banks are now in a position to re- 


sume lending in a normal way and at 
normal rates. Have a talk with your 
banker along these lines, and the proba- 
bility is that you will find him open to 
reason. If you have some constructive 
piece of business in mind, but which 
you haven’t funds to undertake, don’t 
hesitate to sound your banker. A feel- 
ing is growing that the time has come 
for bankers all over the country to put 


their shoulders to the wheel to start 
business moving along the right road. 


Bank Losses Small 


RESIDENT A. D. WHITESIDE of 

the National Credit Office, New 
York, sends “Forbes” these encourag- 
ing figures: “The total amount of open 
market paper sold through note brok- 
ers from January 1, 1920, to July 1, 
1921, was approximately $4,000,000,000. 
Of this, $3,896,000,000 was liquidated at 
par without effort on the part of the 
holding banker. Only $104,000,000 was 
not paid at maturity, and of this 
$62,400,000 has since been or will 
be liquidated in full. The residue of 
$41,600,000 will probably yield dividends 
of $22,880,000, netting a loss to the en- 
tire banking community during the most 
critical readjustment period in our eco- 
nomic history of about $18,720,000, or 
.0047 per cent. of the total amount pur- 
chased. The most significant fact is 
that the number of suspensions has 
sharply diminished each month since 
February, 1921.” 


Merchants’ Shelves Empty 

c= of general merchandise prob- 

ably never were lower than they 
are to-day. Merchants and dealers 
everywhere began cutting down stocks 
because of necessity about a year ago 
and have been at it ever since. No- 
body cares to place orders for future 
requirements because of the feeling 
that the price trend is downward. One 
result is that New York, Chicago and 
other centers are swarming with out- 
of-town buyers who need goods in a 
hurry. “Buy little and buy often,” is 
the current slogan. Production, con- 
sequently, has been drastically cur- 
tailed in many directions. There is 
at least a possibility that the uni- 
versal lightness of stocks on shelves, 
combined with under-production, will 
one day—and that perhaps before long 
—bring a complete change in the price 
trend. As a matter of fact, the con- 
sumption of merchandise in this coun- 
try has not decreased so very much, if 
any. Let something happen to trans- 
form sentiment from pessimism to opti- 
mism, and lively times are likely to de- 
velop. 


Silk Not in Fashion 
OMENFOLK tell us that dresses 
haven’t come down nearly as 

much as prices of goods bought by the 
yard. As a consequence, a great many 
of them are now buying materials and 
either making their own simple sum- 
mer dresses or engaging a dressma‘er 
to do so. It is stated that at no pre- 
vicus time, in modern years, have so 
many American girls and women turned 
to ma'ing their own clothing. Most 
Summer dresses this vear are the oppo- 
site of elaborate. The majority of 
young women are wearing tasteful 
ginghams, quite a few are wearing 
plain linen dresses, and not so many 
are wearing silks. 
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MINING INVESTMENTS AND HOW TO 
JUDGE THEM 
By FRANCIS C. NICHOLAS, Ph.D. 
The organization of a mining company—success In 
mining—inquiries which should be made—invest- 
ments in dividend payers—the prospector and his 
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edge for the investor and business man—a_ book 
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MARKET ? 


By “A. KUSTOMER” 
A humerous collection of letters from Dave to 
Eddie—‘‘Your margin clerk called me for money 
so many times during the break in the market, it 
sounded like his echo,”” says Dave—worth while 
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This book is particularly helpful in pointing the way to 
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PREFERRED 
STOCKS 


We have prepared a special ar- 
ticle on preferred issues of several 
sound industrials which are ob- 
tainable today for a fraction of 
their normal values. 


A request for Bulletin PFO will 
bring this to you and also the de- 
tails of our 


PARTIAL PAYMENT 
PLAN 


through which you may purchase 
time-tested, listed securities by 
making a small initial deposit, fol- 
lowed by convenient monthly pay- 
ments, and protected by every 
known safeguard. 


“Weekly Financial Digest” 


will be mailed free on request. 


c. P. DOW & CO. 


Founded 1892 
10 State Street BOSTON, 1 




















Are the Insiders 
Accumulating Stocks ? 


Have prices reached their 
lowest? Has the mar- 
ket turned? Our opinion 
on the above also on 


White Oil 
Amer. Car & Foundry 
Goodyear 
Amer. Loco. 
Nat. Lead 
Baldwin Loco. 
Int. Motors 


is contained in this week’s letter. 


Ask for M-8. 


[EBBY & (@MPANy 


© Stocks ad Bonds 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Telephone Whitehall 947 





than they were a year ago. 


stimulate more consumption. 
barometer of the cotton mill trade is 
the steady 
which has been in progress for several 
months. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Stage Set for Important Advance of Railroad 
Stocks in Fall—Outlook Improving. 
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IGNS of a better stock market this 
O Fall are seen in the progress of con- 
structive events from many different 
quarters. 

But the man on the street who has 
his thoughts and efforts centered on 
his own business, is prone to ignore 
the broader trend of things at times 
like the present. That is only human. 
The average American business man 
or manufacturer, who has been stag- 
gered by one disappointment after an- 
other in the last twelve months, is in 
a very sensitive state of mind. To 
him, the usual summer dulness in trade 
has, this year, assumed a magnitude 
out of all proportion to its importance. 

This psychological condition is so 


widespread that it has gripped the peo- 


ple of the country em masse. That has 
been largely responsible for indulgence 
in pessimistic comments on the stock 
market outlook. 

So-called stock market sentiment has 
a great deal of the crowd psychology 
back of it. And, like the humor of a 
crowd, it can change overnight. 

By the time the market gets out of 
its rut, there may be plenty of “news” 
to brighten up the situation in the actu- 
al materialization of events which can 
now be distinctly seen in the making. 

For example, crops are coming along 
satisfactorily. Purchases of cotton and 
wheat by our foreign customers are 
not nominally active during the early 
summer, but export buying always takes 
a new lease of life in the Fall, and this 
year it may well assume surprisingly 
large proportions, because of the sheer 


necessities of European consumers. 


So far as the outlook for domestic 
consumption of cotton and grain is 


concerned, it is good. Supplies in con- 


sumers’ hands are smaller undoubtedly, 
The mere 
fact that prices are much lower, should 
A good 


increase in active spindles 


The natural sequel to good crops is 


good business for the railroads. The 


harvest season of the year is always 
the season of large railroad earnings, 
and those who have been recklessly 
predicting disaster for the railroads 
would do well to bear this in mind. Not 
only will railroad earnings from now on 
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begin to show progressive increases 
from month to month, but it is highly 
probable that the results will fairly 
overturn all calculations of certain 
stock market statisticians. For the most 
part, Wall Street statistical experts 
have been emphasizing the importance 
of the poor earnings shown by the rail- 
roads in the first six months of the 
year. In so doing, they have failed to 
take due account of abnormal depres- 
sion in business, the tardiness with 
which the lower prices for materials 
have been reflected in railroad expense 
accounts, and the seasonal variations 
in railroad earnings which mark the 
early winter and spring months as the 
smallest traffic months of the year. 

To summarize; the stage appears to 
be set for an important speculative 
advance in railroad stocks this Fall. 
The market affords a varied and num- 
erous list of selections to meet almost 
any requirements. Those who are look- 
ing for dividend returns together with 
speculative possibilities, cannot ask for 
a better assortment than the issues dis- 
cussed in the Opportunities for Inves- 
tors’ article in this issue. In the low- 
priced rail division there are extremely 
attractive speculative issues; among 
them being Roc Island, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Missouri Pacific preferred and 
common, St. Louis & San Francisco 
preferred, and Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul preferred. 

While a marked improvement in rail- 
road earnings may be expected to en- 
courage sentiment on the stock market 
generally, this is only one of the more 
important factors in the situation. 

It is undeniable that the banking sit- 
uation throughout the country has been 
immenselv strengthened in the last six 
months. This reflects the drastic char- 
acter of the liquidation which has been 
going on. Further than that, it reflects 
the continued inpouring of gold. 

Though most economic students thin'- 
that it would be a bad thing eventual- 
ly, if our huge gold supplies were used 
as the basis for a renewal of inflation, 
it is acknowledged that the temptation 
to use them for that purpose may be- 
come too strong to resist. At all events, 
these gold reserves cannot prove an 
obstacle to rising prices and expand- 
ing business. In short, there is much 


in the banking situation that is favor- 
(Continued on page 318) 
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Tips on how to prevent errors in your daiiy 
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Legal Pointers that will save you money— 
Business facts that every man should know- 
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Franklin Revised! | 


“Nothing is sure in this 
life but death and taxes” 


—and 
6% 
PRUDENCE - BONDS ! 


Take a few minutes to 
look into this solid, 
seasoned, property - pro- 
tected, first-mortgage 
security, and do it now! 


Write for Booklet F-M-133 


Realty Associates 


Investment Corporation 


31 Nassau St., New York 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn 
Denominations $100, $500, and $1,000 


























First 6 Months 


High and Low Prices 
Complete in our new 
July issue of the Inves- 
tor’s Pocket Manual; 
showing unusual intrin- 
sic values at which 
securities may be pur- 
chased today. Ask for 


Send for 20-Payment 


Booklet S-9 showing 
how to invest your sav- 
ings. 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
40 Exchange Place, New York 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chambersburg, Pa. 
Coatesville, Pa. Carlisle, Pa. 
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STOCK OPTIONS 


INVESTIGATE THE 
MONEY - MAKING POS- 
SIBILITIES OF THIS 
VALUABLE METHOD OF 
STOCK TRADING. 





THE INSURANCE FEA- 
TURES OFFER PROTEC- 
TION AGAINST SERIOUS 
LOSS IN AN ADVERSE 
MARKET. 


Send for Descriptive 
Circular F.M. 


S.H. WILCOX& GO 


PUTS ana CALLS 
NTEED BY MEMBERS OF THE 
UA Ew YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
233 Broadway New York. 
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Scientific Methods 
of 
Investing and Trading 


A new, interesting and helpful 
booklet prepared by a well- 
known and successful trader is 
now ready for distribution to 
thinking investors and traders. 
A number of popular market 
fallacies are exposed, while the 
basic practical trading methods 
are clearly explained 
It covers such angles as 
Investing for Income 
Investing for Profit 
Stop Loss Orders 
Averaging 
Also explains how to visualize 
market and investment condi- 
tions 
Due to the limited number of 
books on hand we wil be obliged 
to give preference to those call- 
ing for them at our office and to 
requests made ci business 
letterheads. 
In requesting booklet, please 
mention F-T5 
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Judgment 








To judge market opportun- 
ities solely by statistics is one 
extreme; the other is sole re- 
liance upon_ psychological 
judgment of highs and lows 
without regard to fundament- 
al values. 


The ideal method is a com- 
bination of the two. This 
method, backed by our expe- 
‘ience and knowledge, forms 
the basis of the recommenda- 
tions contained in our publi- 
cation, 


“Trading Suggestions” 
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Oil Industry Sound Fundamentally 


Notwithstanding the enormous losses 
of small investors through deprecia- 
tion in the quoted values of oil stocks, 
notwithstanding the fact that countless 
new companies have been wiped out 
of existence, even notwithstanding that 
many of the better financed companies 
which started with glowing propects 
two or three years ago, are now crip- 
pled to the point of receivership; there 
is nothing fundamentally unsound about 
the oil industry. True, oil prices have 
declined precipitately, but so have 
prices in other industries. Many big 
companies whose managements were 
conservative in their policies, are not 
making much, if any, money now. Oil 
prices may begin to rise this Fall, next 
Spring anyway. Signs that the read- 
justment is in the final stages are al- 
ready to be seen in statistics of de- 
creased production and lessened drilling 
activities in the oil fields. 


Buy Only Established Oil Stocks 


But everyone should be wary of the 
low-priced oil securities. Just because 
a stock is down from $70 to $10 a share 
the conclusion should not be reached 
that it is attractive, even as a specu- 
lation, and even granting that the turn 
has come in the oil industry. It is 
probably well understood by most people 
that the collapse of a speculative boom 
in any class of securities undermines 
the prices of all securities in that group, 
good and bad. The investor who pro- 
poses to take advantage of present low 
prices, should fix that thought in his 
mind to start with, for then he will be 
able to recognize why a “bear” market 
affords bargain opportunities. Let him, 
therefore, confine his purchases strictly 
to stocks of established companies. 
Standard Oil of N. J., Tide Water Oil 
and Texas Co., whose stocks are dealt 
in on the New York Stock Exchange, 
measure up to the highest standards 
of management and financial strength, 
and they are the safest oil stocks to 
buy for a rise this Fall. Other Stand- 
ard Oil securities like Standard Oil of 
Indiana, Standard Oil of California, 
Prairie Oil & Gas, and Ohio Oil are 
very attractive for the man who can 
finance purchases, as these stocks can- 
not be bought on the outside market 
with narrow margins, though they com- 
mand high rating as bank collateral. 


Attractive Low Priced Rails 


Baltimore & Ohio and Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific stand out as being 
among the more attractive low-priced 
speculative rails. Baltimore & Ohio’s 
earnings have been showing up excep- 
tionally well in the last few months or 
so, and it is believed that when the new 
wage scales begin to be reflected in the 
published statements, net will be shown 
to have taken a big jump. Baltimore & 
Ohio has managed to overcome handi- 
caps in the form of inefficiency and lack 
of co-ordination, since being returned 
to private control. Experts figure that 
if full advantage is taken of the strat- 
egic position of the road in controlling 
traffic in its territory, in line with the 
results already attained, net earnings 
as high as 12 per cent. on the common 
stock are possible. Rock Island also 
has 12 per cent. earnings possibilities. 
Rock Island is in a particularly favor- 
able position to benefit by crop haulage 
this Fall as its 10,000 miles of trackage 
traverse or reach the great agricul- 
tural sections of the Middle West as 
well as those of the South-West. 
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U. S. Rubber 


Since the passing of the dividend, an 
attempt has been made to “bull” U. 
S. Rubber on the grounds that now the 
worst is known, and that with a season 
of improvement in business, dividends 
will be resumed. There are certain 
things that cast doubt on the soundness 
of such a view. Whether or not an 
improvement comes in business, it 
would be folly to expect the company 
under the radically changed conditions, 
to equal its sales and net profits of the 
last three record years for some time 
to come at least. In view of such an 
outlook, it is significant to bear in 
mind that the company’s interest 
charges on funded and floating debt 
last year amounted to no less than 
$5,643,000, an increase of practically 200 
per cent. over 1914. Non-dividend paying 
industrial issues with as good prospects 
of resuming dividends as U. S. Rubber, 
are selling much lower. For example, 
Anaconda Copper, Lackawanna Steel, 
American Agricultural Chemical, Cen- 
tral Leather, and others. 

Fruit’s Capital Expansion 

United Fruit’s striking firmness all 
through the declining markets of the 
early summer, was puzzling, to say the 
least, in view of the outlook for quite 
a decline in earnings. In order to ap- 
preciate the true relation of present 
prices and dividends to past records, 
it must be borne in mind that the stock, 
above 100, is selling within striking dis- 
tance of the highest price on record, and 
that the present dividend rate calls for 
larger distributions than ever. The 
present stock represents a doubling of 
the former capital through the payment 
of a stock dividend in the latter part 
of 1920. The company’s dividend re- 
quirements are now $8,000,000 a year. 
and it has been stated that fully that 
much was earned in the first six months 
But the first six months are generally 
the best months for the United Fruit 
Co., since it is then that it gets its 
highest prices for bananas, which are 
the most important single source of 
revenue. However, granting that the 
earnings hold up in the last of the year. 
the aggregate $16,000,000, would be little 
mcre than a third of the record- 
breaking earnings of 1920. 


An Attractive Preferred Industrial 


American Sugar Refining Preferred 
seems to have been unduly depressed 
because of selling from frightened in- 
vestors. So much pessimistic talk has 
been spread around about the financial 
straits which the company is reported 
to be in on account of the heavy de- 
preciation in its inventories, that doubt 
has been created in people’s minds as 
to the safety of the preferred stock 
dividend. The recent passing of their 
preferred stock dividends by such com- 
panies as American Agricultural Chem- 
ical, Virginia Carolina Chemical, Central 
Leather, etc., has not added to the as- 
surance of American Sugar preferred 
stockholders, but it should be borne 
in mind that American Sugar’s situa- 
tion is very much different from that 
of the other companies mentioned. It 
is true that American Sugar has suffer- 
ed substantial losses, but the company 
has very large resources, and due to 
the staple character of its products, 
earnings may be expected to recover 
much more quickly than in the case 
of more speculative businesses. The 
preferred dividend record dates back to 
1891, 
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Knowing How 


The secret ef success in proctienliy 
every field, especially investing fee 

imcome or profit er beth, 

a knowledge of the fundam 

tors involved, 


Many investors, or these desiring te 
invest, have justly hesitated because 
they lacked the advice, such as we 
offer eur clients, se essential te 
financial success. 


Others —" Restated, because Fd 
temporary shortage of 

even small purchases—for . 

such a position (now net uncommen 


we have evolved a Monthly Insta! 
ment Plan. 
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If 


Building 
An Income 
Interests You 


we shall be glad to submit 
plans showing a 


Sound Foundation 
for your dollars 


Write Dept.F.M.-51 for copy 
of our booklet, “Thrift-Sav- 
ings-Investment”; sent free. 


CHARLest CuaRKsons 


66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 















Foreign Exchange 
xplained 


Our latest booklet (fourth edi- 

tion) “Foreign Exchange Ex- 

plained” clarifies what appears 
to be a difficult problem to pros- 

| pective purchasers of Foreign 
Securities. 





Owners of Foreign Securities 
will find this booklet of ines- 
timable value. 


Sent free upon request for KX-23 


W"H.M‘Kemna 8.Co, 


| 25 W. 43ST. NEW YORK 
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Buy Safe Bonds 


10 Toray 


Avoid risky, speculative stocks 
—buy bonds. Send for Partial 
Payment Booklet, Semi-Month- 
ly Investment Letter and List 
of 40 Standard $100, $500 and 
$1,000 bonds netting 


| 6% to 9% 
| L. A. HUGHES & CO. 


100 Broadway, New York 
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FORBES 


Most Sales Managers are today fighting the fight of their lives. Theirs is 
the job of maintaining sales volumes—and increasing them—against heavy 


odds. 


And fighting salesmanship is winning! “We are receiving 40% more 
orders this year than last year,” said the Sales Manager of a nationally- 


known concern recently. 


“How du we ‘find’ business? By going out after it! By making more calls 
—by following up every inquiry—by working thoroughly and intensively 
every square foot of our territory—by coordinating every phase of our 


sales and advertising campaigns.” 


Know Your Territory 


To keep in close touch with conditions in the different states—to know at 
a glance just what their dealers, sub-dcalers, branches, and agents are 
doing—to check up on salesmen’s calls and reduce traveling expenses— 
to reveal unworked territories—to keep a weather eye on sales reports 
from various sections—to make sure that every inquiry is being followed 
up—to visualize their market and to know their territory, the Sales Man- 
. agers of many of America’s most successful firms have equipped their 


offices with National Map Company’s 


Washable Maps 


On these large maps, every phase of your sales activities can be shown. 
The territory, location and names of dealers, branches, agents, etc.; open 
territories; special information concerning the various territories; sales 


quotas, sales totals, comparative standings, etc. 


Mark on the maps with 


crayon, ink or water color paints. When changes are necessary, simply 


erase the marking with a sponge or damp cloth. 


Colored map tacks are also used to show additional information. With 
your territory thus graphically portrayed, you can tell at a glance the exact 


situation in any particular section. 


The Multi-Unit System 


effectively displays these washable maps, and keeps them ready for 
inspection at all times. Simply turn a leaf and you have a new section of 
your territory before you. The outfit illustrated above was recently 
installed in the offices of Pratt & Lambert, New York. Speaking of the 
system, Mr. S. H. Lawrence, Manager of the Sales Promotion Department, 
says: “We have found it to be of great assistance in our sales promotion 


work.” 


Multi-Unit fixtures may be secured in various sizes and styles to fit the 
office space and territorial needs of any size business. Fill out the coupon 
below and we will send you full particulars on the use of maps in building 
business, and: a copy of “Tack Talk,” a booklet telling how various firms 


use map tacks in visualizing their market. 


National Map Company 


Map Makers Since 1885 


Indianapolis a 


NATIONAL MAP CO., 
Dept. C-9, Murphy Bldg., Indianapolis. 
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Tell us more about these washable maps and send us a copy of “Tack Talk.” 


Our territory includes the following states: ........ 


Opportunities for Investors 


Railroad Stocks Still on Bargain Counter as 
Earnings Begin to Improve 


HE ideal security for the business 
man would be the one which would 
afford absolute safety of principal, high 
income and generous speculative possibili- 
ties. Of course, there is no such thing. 
But among dividend-paying rails may be 
found a number of stocks which very 
nearly approach that standard. The 
reason that such is the case is that the 
public generally has failed to analyze the 
railroad situation correctly, and, therefore, 
has failed to appreciate values now offered 
in railroad securities. 
However, it seldom happens that bar- 
gains in anything, much less securities, are 


pick out the systems whose stocks will be 
in a very favorable position as to earnings 
as soon as the favorable factors begin ty 
be reflected in net returns. 

The stocks selected herewith have been 
chosen with a view to the safety of their 
dividends, and to the attractiveness of their 
yields; also with a view to diversification, 

Four of these roads rank among the 
strongest and most efficient systems in the 
country. The fifth, Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, has yet to win its spurs since 
it has only recently emerged from a re. 
organization. But the potentialities jp 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific are very 








Selected Investment Speculative Rails 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 


Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 7% Preferred : 27.91 


New York Central 
Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 


Estimated 
Earnings 
Divi- Present Yield 6% 
dend Price % Basis 
14.89 


12.54 
11.57 
12.73 








available when those factors which make 
them bargains are obvious to a majority 
of would-be buyers. 

Due probably to the disposition on the 
part of the average investor, to let other 
people do his thinking for him when it 
comes to buying stocks, the important basic 
factors in the railroad situation have been 
widely overlooked. 

Space here does not permit of giving 
a detailed review of the favorable factors, 
but some brief comments will suffice to 
impress the reader with the importance of 
at least devoting careful attention to such 
stocks as are recommended herewith. 

Under the Transportation Act of 1920, 
which is probably the most constructive 
piece of railroad legislation ever enacted in 
this country, the railroads are virtually 
guaranteed adequate returns on their prop- 
erty investments. The only way to assure 
them of this return is to make freight 
rates high enough to bring in the required 
revenue. In establishing rates, last year, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission took 
a very careful survey of the situation, and 
under ordinary conditions the rates which 
it put into effect would have unquestion- 
ably brought in the returns which were 
anticipated. 

However, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission did foresee the big slump in 
business which took place during the first 
six months of 1921, That is past history 
now, and the probabilities are strongly in 
favor of an improvement in business and 
consequently an improvement in railroad 
traffic. 

The present rates will stand until they 
produce the needed revenues. Of that 
there is little question. 

And under conditions which are likely 
to prevail from now on, it is an eminently 
safe conclusion that the next six months 
will tell a far different story from that of 
the last six months. The saving that is 
estimated will be effected by the wage re- 
ductions, and abrogation of national 
agreements alone, will mean a difference 
in net revenues of more than half the esti- 
mated amount of the 6 per cent. guaran- 
teed earnings on total property invest- 
ments. 

With these points in mind, it seems 
logical that if the investor studies the situa- 
tion intelligently, he ought to be able to 


impressive, and the prejudice which may 
exist, because of the former receivership, 
is largely sentimental. As a matter of 
fact, there is no good reason for skepti- 
cism about a railroad property simply be 
cause it has a receivership record. Atchi- 
son and Union Pacific were both at one 
time bankrupt. Their reorganizations 
were so beneficial that it was a question 
of a very short time only after they 
emerged from receivership, before they 
were paying dividends. And these roads 
have since attained the highest standing. 

In the case of Atchison, New York Cen- 
tral and Southern Pacific, attainment of 
the 6 per cent. return on property valua- 
tions would leave such a large margin 
over present dividends that it would un- 
doubtedly stimulate speculative buying of 
their stocks on the prospect of increased 
dividends, 

The same does not appear to be true of 
Union Pacific on the basis of the figures 
submitted, but it may be borne in mind 
that there is nothing to prevent any rail- 
road from earning in excess of 6 per cent. 
on its property valuations, except that all 
earnings above 6 per cent. must be divided 
equally between the company and_ the 
Government. 

With a road like Union Pacific, the pos- 
sibilities for growth in population and re- 
sulting increase in traffic are so great that 
efficient management should have a wor- 
derful opportunity to get an extra share 
of the revenues produced by its particular 
territory. As a matter of fact, this is true 
of all the strong systems. The Transpor- 
tation Act does not limit the earnings in 
any such rigid manner as some people 
have come to believe, for it is broad 
enough to give a great deal of latitude 
for the attainment of extra good resulis 
by those managements who are capable 
and on the job. 

Of course, a stock like Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Preferred is limited in 
the amount of dividends which it can re- 
ceive. Nevertheless, it is one of the most 
attractive issues of the group, because the 
yield is high and the stock would be et- 
titled to sell 25 to 30 points above its cur- 
rent quotations, were it demonstrated by 
a few years of good earnings, that the 
margin of safety over its dividends is not 
only apparent but real, 
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SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


of Interest to Business Men 





—_——_—_——— 


Labor and Wages 





One hundred and ninety-seven firms 
in the Seventh Federal Reserve district 
(Chicago), employing 130,917 men, re- 
duced their forces an average of 32.6 
per cent. in the year ended May 31, ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago. The average payroll de- 
crease in the same period was 40.3 per 
cent. Employees were reduced 4.3 per 
cent. from April to May of this year, 
and payrolls were cut 7.5 per cent. in 
the same period. 

* * * 

June manufacturers’ reports, received 
by the New York State Department of 
Labor, show as yet no halt to the de- 
cline in activity in the factories of the 
State. In 1,540 representative factories 
the decrease in employment from May 
to June was again 2 per cent. The 
total decline in employment during the 
present depression,. which now covers 
a period of fifteen months, amounts 
to 28 per cent. 

* * 

Workers of Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company have agreed to accept a 
10 per: cent. reduction in pay. Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit employees have ac- 
cepted a similar cut. 

** * 

Under a decision of Samuel Unter- 
myer as arbitrator in the Westchester 
County (New York) building trades 
wage dispute, members of the union 
in Westchester County must accept a 
wage cut of $1 a day, effective Septem- 
ber 1. In the decision Mr. Untermyer 
severly scores the Yonkers painters for 
seeking the five-day week and he criti- 
cizes the bosses for not giving the men 
suficient time. Under the terms of the 
agreement both sides agreed to abide 
by the decision and enter into a work- 
ing agreement which will be effective 
until July 1, 1922. 

* * * 

Approximately 35,000 sheet and tin- 
plate workers in the district between 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis will suffer a 
reduction of approximately 10 per cent. 
in wages under a new wage scale adopt- 
ed by the Western Sheet and Tin Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Sheet and 
Tin Workers. 

* * * 

The Midvale Steel and Ordnance 
Company’s tube mill at Coatesville, Pa., 
was shut down when the moulders and 
helpers went on strike when their wages 
were reduced to $8 per day. The wage 
cut amounts to 16 per cent. The plant 
has been closed until further notice 
the company announced. 

* * * 

About 1,400 municipal laborers in 
Baltimore are affected by a wage re- 
duction decided on by City Engineers 
and approved by Mayor Brosning, 
The cut is from 44 cents an hour to 37% 
cents. The City Charter requires that 
city laborers be paid a compensation 
that averages the rate equal to the cur- 
rent wage in private employment. 

* * * 

Wages in many New Jersey building 
trades were reduced from fifty cents 
to $2 a day by Martin P. Devlin, arbi- 
'rator in the wage dispute between 
unions and employing contractors. Car- 
Penters, tile settlers, metal workers and 
electricians will continue to receive $8 
Per day. 

* * * 

_The California Metal Trades Associa- 

tion announced a wage reduction, ef- 


fective August 1, affecting approximate- 

ly fifty classes of workers and averag- 

ing 10 per cent. More than 25,000 

workers are affected. A wage cut of 

10 per cent. was made last November. 
** & 


Alexander Howat and August Dorchy, 
president and vice-president of the 
Kansas Miners’ Union, were sentenced 
to serve six months in jail and to pay 
a fine of $500 following their convic- 
tion of violation of the Kansas Indus- 
trial Law by calling a strike. 

* * * 

Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders’ Associa- 
tion are planning a general wage re- 
duction in every shipbuilding district 
along the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Gulf of Mexico, it is announced. 
Amount of cut has not been decided 
upon. 

*“* * 

Striking engineers and firemen em- 
ployed by grain elevator companies in 
Chicago have agreed to accept a cut 
of 20 per cent. in wages and work forty- 
eight hours a week instead of forty-six. 

*_* * 

The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. 
has announced that 2,500 of its employ- 
ees at the Fore River plant would be 
laid off indefinitely, due to reduction 
in Government contract allotments. 
The 1,500 other workers will be put on 
a part-time basis. 

* * * 

Street car employees of the Pitts- 
burgh Railway Co. have voted to ac- 
cept a 15 per cent. reduction in wages 
in preference to submitting the ques- 
tion of a cut to a board of arbitration. 





Foreign 








The formation of the Rubber Pro- 
ducers Corporation, the object of which 
is to control the rubber output, fix the 
selling price, and regulate the sale of 
rubber produced by its subsidiaries, and 
also to regulate the opening of further 
rubber lands, is announced in London. 
The corporation will include estates 
owned by British companies and indi- 
viduals. A similar corporation is to be 
formed to include estates owned by 
Dutch interests and by companies in 
the Dutch East Indies. 

= * * 

That unrestricted trade relations with 
Russia will be resumed soon is consid- 
ered probable, according to some inter- 
national bankers. 

* * * 


Plans for the formation of a new 
powerful industrial group in Germany 
to rival the Stinnes combination be- 
came known when the Directors of the 
Rheinish Metallwaren und Maschinen- 
fabrik Corporation announced that it 
would enter a close community of inter- 
est with Friedrich Krupp of Essen, Otto 
Wolf of Cologne and the German Gen- 
eral Electric Company group and be- 
come a business ally of the Linke-Hof- 
man Locomotive Works. That Krupp 
has been forced to follow Stinnes’ foot- 
steps is a striking illustration of the 
strong trend in Germany toward form- 
ing larger groups of interests. 

* * * 


The Cuban Government will issue in- 
ternal bonds to the amount of $50,000,- 
000 at 6 per cent. to cover the govern- 
ment’s floating indebtedness, estimated 
at $45,000,000. 

* * & ; 

A good demand for American furs in 

the European markets, especially Ger- 
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ing steadily increasing earn- 
ings, due to lower operating 
costs. The bonds of some of 
these companies are available 
at prices that give high 
yields. Let us submit to you 
the facts upon which we 
base our recommendation 
of these securities. 
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The “some day” for making your will is likely to be “no 
day”, because Procrastination is the arch-enemy of will- 
making. NOW is the best time to take these steps: 


Fill out with the called-for informa- 
tion, a memorandum blank entitled 
“The First Step in Making Your Will”. 
You can obtain one or more of these 
blanks TODAY at any one of our offices. 


Hand this memorandum of necessary 
information to your lawyer, with a re- 
quest to draw up your will immediately. 


Instruct your lawyer to write into the 
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will the Bankers Trust Company as a4 


your Executor and Trustee. 
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many, is reported by Norman Bacon, 
president of the New York Fur Auction 
Sales Corp., who has just returned from, 
a two months’ business trip. 

* * 

In authoritative quarters it is stateg 
that President Obregon of Mexico jy 
considering the modification of his re. 
cent order increasing by 25 per cent. the 
tax upon exports of crude petroleum, 
Widespread unemployment and discon. 
tent among the workers in the oil dis. 
tricts is expected to influence his de. 
cision. 

a 

The Chilean Senate has authorized 
the government to place either in Chile 
or abroad a loan of 25,000,000 pesos in 
gold and 50,000,000 pesos in paper cur. 
rency at 8 per cent. for five years. This 
is one-half the amount asked by the 
government. The loan will cover the 
arrears in the governmental finances 
caused by the decreased duties received 
for nitrate exportation. 

* * * 


At the beginning of May unemploy- 
ment among trade unions in Canada was 
16.27 per cent. of the total membership, 
as compared with 16.48 per cent. at the 
beginning of April and 2.52 per cent. 
at the beginning of May, 1920, according 
to the June issue of The Labor Gazette. 
Returns from 5,000 firms indicate a 
slow but steady improvement. 

* * * 

Twenty thousand Japanese workers 
have seized the workshops of the Ka 
wasaki dockyards of Kobe, the largest 
private shipbuilding yard in Japan. The 
shops are now controlled by the work- 
ingmen’s executive. Strike was called 
on refusal of company to acknowledge 
right of employees to form labor unions 
and engage in collective bargaining. 

* * 


An experiment in communism failed 
when workers attempted to seize the 
factory of Voisin, famous Paris air- 
plane constructor, who had agreed to 
let workers manage works. At first 
preduction increased 40 per cent., but 
squabbles between workmen and fore- 
men, resulting in discharge of eighty 
leading “militants” who attempted to 
seize plant, disrupted the organization. 
All workers have been expelled by 
police and factory has been closed. 

* * * 


Germany has negotiated another loan 
of 40,000,000 gold marks in Holland. 
This sum will be used by Germany 
toward the 1,000,000,000 mark reparation 
payment due August 31. 

* * * 

It is announced that there are only 
47,566 out of work in all France, which 
represents about one-tenth of 1 per 
cent. of the population. The bulk of 
unemployment is found in the departt- 
ment of the Seine, which includes Paris, 
with a large foreign population. 
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Retail food costs declined only three- 
tenths of one per cent. for the average 
family during June, according to the 
Department of Labor. 

** * * 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mig. 
Co. announces a 10 per cent, reduc- 
tion in prices on practically all motors 
and motor control apparatus. This is 
the second 10 per cent. cut in its motor 
prices this year. 

* * * 

Unless steamship lines engaged in the 
inter-coastal trade agree to reduce the 
rate on copper $2 a ton, to meet the 
cut placed in effect by the rail carriers, 
there is grave danger that the trans- 
portation of the entire output of the 
Utah mines, which has been moving out 
of Pacific ports to the east coast 
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will be lost, according to shipping men. 
So grave is the situation facing the 
steamship lines that a special meeting 
will be held by the North Atlantic and 
Pacific Eastbound Conference to con- 
sider the matter. . 

The Colonial Steel Company of Pitts- 
burgh has announced a cut of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. in the prices of 
standard carbon grades of tool steel 
and vanadium and oil-hardened steels. 
There have been many price reductions 
in various grades of steel since the de- 
cline in these products began last year, 
but this is believed to be the first im- 
portant change in the prices of high- 
grade tool steels. 

* * * 

A cut of between 10 and 20 per cent. 
on cable rates tu Brazil was announced 
by the All American Cables Co. 

‘es & « 

Hog prices throughout the country 
show a steady increase. Best hogs are 
selling at $11.85 for medium-weight 
grades. This is a gain of $3 a hundred 
weight in the last sixty days. Still 
higher prices are predicted. 

* * * 

Sugar supplies and general economic 
conditions do not justify higher prices 
for raw and refined sugar, declares the 
Federal Sugar Refining Company. In 
declaring that the statistical and finan- 
cial positions do not warrant the trade 
to operate except for actual wants, the 
company points out that the pressure of 
old stocks of domestic beets and the 
probable pressure of new crops for the 
rest of the year must be considered, 
as the surplus of Cuba and other raw 
sugars offer no inducement for the beet 
interests to carry any more sugar in 
1922 than is absolutely necessary. 

* * 

The Chevrolet Motor Co. has an- 
nounced further reductions on passen- 
ger cars ranging from $10 to $310 per 
car, the second reduction within two 
months. 





Railroads 








Rates on livestock were held to be 
unreasonable from an economic stand- 
point, and a recommendation was made 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that the carriers make substantial 
reductions for the benefit of business 
in general in a report made by Exam- 
iner Disque. 

* * &* 

The Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Rail- 
road, controlled by Henry Ford, has re- 
duced freight rates 20 per cent. between 
points on the line. “Prices of other 
things are coming down and railroad 
rates should come down in proportion,” 
said Mr. Ford in announcing the reduc- 
tion. The elimination of wasted ener- 
gies and unnecessary expenses enabled 
the road to cut its rates, Mr. Ford de- 
clared. 

* * * 

The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad announced a 12 per cent. 
reduction in working forces at its Scran- 
ton repair shops. It also announced the 
placing of the shops on a forty-four- 
hour week basis. The order, it is said, 
will affect all other shops of the rail- 
road, 

* * * 

Ten-day stop-over privileges were re- 
Stored by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
toad for the convenience of travelers 
at all cities and resorts where the cus- 


obtained prior to Government con- 
Tol, 


*_ * * 

The gradual decrease in the number 
of surplus freight cars on American 
tailroads continued during the first 
tight days in July, according to the 
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Why Do Some Men’s Dollars Earn More? 


HY is it that some businesses expand from 

small beginnings into great corporations 

doing a world wide business while others 
equally promising remain relatively small? 

Why is it that some men’s dollars earn and 
multiply and grow into a fortune in a few years, 
while others stand still or dwindle away? 

The answer is the same in either case. It is 
not the dollar or the business but the man and 
his ability to look ahead. 

Every fortune and every truly great business has 
behind it a man with remarkabie foresight—some- 
times instinctive—more often an acquired foresight 
—an extraordinary ability to see into the future 
and to plan accordingly. 

Hindsight vs. Foresight 

A single accurate forecast is worth a thou- 
sand pnst-mortems on what has happened or 
what is happening. 

If you are to build either business or fortune 
you must know what’s coming. But how? 

Until a few years ago forecasting was a matter 
of blind guessing. Business men gambled and won 
—or lost. In the early eighties, however, it was 
found that over a period of years business travelled 
a regular cycle, this made it possible to forecast 
broad moves in a gradual way. 


Making Business Forecasts 


About 20years ago, Roger W. Babson, working as a 
statistician made the further discovery that Newton’s 
law of Action-Reaction governs each phase of the 
business and financial world exactly as it governs our 


BSONS 
REPORTS 


Will Increase Your Income 





scientific world. It became possible to forecast coming 
conditions with remarkable accuracy. As a result 
“Babson’s at Wellesley Hills” has become the largest 


organization of business advisors in the world. 


Prices Up or Down? 


You need not guess about pricechanges. You can 
know what is ahead for any one of 1500 commodities. 
Clients following Babson’s Service saved an average 
of $102 on every $1,000 they spent for commodities 


last year. Labor Problems? 


Even so erratic a factor as Labor is controlled di- 
rectly by a group of fundamental conditions. Wages 
rise and fall regularly. By knowing when these move- 
ments will occur you can be prepared to meet the 
ever-changing labor situation. 


Where to Sell? 


You need not guess about results. Babson’s 
Service enables you to concentrate on the most 
fertile fields. Forecasts on industries and territories 
enable business executives to increase the return of 
sales and advertising dollars 10% to 30%. 


Increasing Net Profits 


Over 15,000 executives in every line of business 
—large and small—are eliminating worry, guess work 
and loss and increasing net profits by basing their 
plans on the foundation of facts and forecast fur- 
nished them through Babson’s Reports. 


Report on Request 
Copy of recent bulletin and booklet, “Increasing 
Net Profits” will be sent to interested executives, gratis. 
Tear out the MEMO now and hand it to your 
secretary when you dictate the morning’s mail. 


MEMO for Your Secretary 


Please write Roger W. Babson, founder of the Babson 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., as 
follows: Please send me a copy of recent bulletin and 
Booklet U35, “Increasing Net Profits”— gratis. 


























As you advance tributed 


in years you want 
to know that your money is safe. 

In old age, comfort and peace of mind are 
assured if you invest in time tried 7% FIRST 
FARM MORTGAGES—38 years without a loss to 
investors—Write for offerings and pamphlet “F.” 
ANDER & CO. 

$600, 


ESTABLISHED I883- CAPITAL & SURPLUS 000.00 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 





















The Railroads 


Special article now on 
the press will be dis- 
gratuitously. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


Established 1887, Chicago 

{i Y. Stock Exchange 
Members {N. Y. Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


| 33 New Street $7s"* New York 


Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
12 EAST 42d ST. 
5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 


Members 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N.Y: 


“SUCCESS IN THE 
STOCK MARKET” 


Write for Free Booklet 
































BUREAU OF 


BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


August 6, 1921 


The circulars, booklets, etc., have 
been prepared by the service de- 
partments of various national ad- 
vertisers and they have been listed 
here for the benefit of Forbes 
readers. They will be sent free by 
the publishers of the booklets, etc., 
if you will simply check the list 
and return it to us with your let- 
terhead or business card. 


Getting the Most for Your Money 
A booklet on this important subject issued by 
a long blished tistical organization. 


Tack Talk 
Booklet ..seribing how many large firms use 
colored map tacks in visualizing their territory 
und in checking up on sales activities. 


Truscon Standard Buildings 
Illustrated * booklet describing these buildings 
and pointing out their especial adaptability 
for industrial plants. 





American Business Magazines 
Complete list of American Magazines giving 
subscription price, description and other in- 
formation of interest. 


Industrial Conveying 
Beautifully illustrated booklet showing how 
conveyors are being used with profit by fac- 
tories, warehouses and industrial plants. 


Things That Sales Are Made Of 
A most ficeresting 32 page illustrated book- 
let covering this subject in a pleasing and 
practical way. 


Human Nature and the Factory 


Building 
Booklet teliing how the characteristics of the 
factory building itself can be made to pro- 
mote welfare, health, satisfaction and morale 
of employees. 


Better Buildings — for Bigger 
Business 
55 Page beautifully illustrated booklet showing 


how progressive concerns are meeting the 
problem of expansion. 


Training for Business Leadership 
Booklet outlining a plan that has helped 
many to financial success. 


The Gross Inefficiency of Your 


Buziness Office 
Interesting booklet on the subject of saving 
time and money in bandling office help. 


Essays on Efficiency 
A most interesting booklet telling how to 
analyze intercommunication problems and how 
to lighten the burden of routine. 


A Way to Win Good Will 
Interesting booklet describing a line of safe, 
sanitary individual steel lockers for industrial 


Industrial Investigations That 
Make and Save Money 
23-page booklet describing a service of up-to- 
date analytical reports on specific industries. 


The Book of Facts 
On the subject of saving time, energy, mistakes 
and money in figures. 


Saving Money in Buying 
A book for the man who is interested in effi- 
cient purchasing methods. 


How to Make Money and Keep It 
A booklet outlining the methods used by suc- 
=e and telling how they may be 


The Addresserpress 
An illustrated booklet describing in an in- 
teresting manner the Addresserpress and point- 
ing out how it saves time and labor. 


Increasing. Net Profits 

-A booklet outlining the service for executives 
that is being followed by 10,000 of the 
country’s ablest business men. 


A Way to Win Good Will 
Interesting booklet describing a line of safe, 
sanitary individual steel lockers for industrial 
concerns. 


The Man Saving Load Lifter 
8-page illustrated pamphlet describing a prod- 
uct which is a 
industrial plant. 


Turning Opportunities Into Profits 
Booklet describing a means of developing a 
successful business and financial career. 


THE BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Ine. 

128 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


necessity in every up-to-date 
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Significant News 


(Continued) 





Other Important Items 





More than thirty State banks in 
Georgia that were closed last Fall have 
reopened for business. Business con- 
ditions throughout the South have 
greatly improved and brisk buying for 
the -Fall trade is reported. 

*x* * * 


Steamship passenger returns for the 
first half of 1921 show a total of 348,156 
arrivals in this country from overseas, 
while 242,637 departed, gains of 122,846 
and 10,175 respectively over 1920. 

. 2. SS 


In the fiscal year just ended the 
United States exported 365,000,000 
bushels of wheat valued at $840,000,000, 
a new high record. Corn exports to- 
talled 60,000,000 bushels; rye nearly 
50,000.00 bushels; rice 400,000,000 
pounds; all larger than those of any 
previous year except 1920. 

* * * 

Corporate financing in the first six 
months of this year showed a sharp de- 
cline in comparison with the corres- 
ponding period of 1920. The total of 
railroad, public utility and industrial 
corporation loans was _ $1,964,517,460, 
compared with $2,251,606,870 in 1920. Of 
the total $1,588,161,460 was for new capi- 
tal and $376,356,000 for refunding matur- 
ing loans. In the first half of 1920 only 
$134,540,000 was used for refunding pur- 
poses. 

* * * 

A paper mill which, instead of making 
newsprint from wood pulp, will manu- 
facture it from waste paper, is near- 
ing completion in Chicago. The com- 
pany has entered into a contract with 
one of the largest collectors of waste 
paper in the country to sell the mill its 
entire output. 

* 

The merger of the Great Lakes Trust 
Company and the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois is anonunced from Chi- 
cago. 

* * * 

A number of the. bigger financiers and 
industrial leaders of the country have 
joined forces in forming a permanent 
organization to deal with the foreign 
relations problems of this country. 
They have entered a petition, under the 
Membership Corporation law, for the 
Council of Foreign Relations, for the 
purpose of bringing together expert 
minds on statecraft, finance, industry, 
education and science. These will be 
united in “a continuous conference on 
international questions affecting the 
United States.” 

* * * 

The National Foreign Trade Council 
has prepared in booklet form an argu- 
ment in favor of exempting American 
traders abroad from payment of U. S. 
taxes on income derived within a for- 
eign country, which will be submitted 
by the Council to the Ways and Means 
Committee when that body commences 
to consider tax revision. It is the be- 
lief of the Council that the continued 
existence of American traders abroad 
in the face of increased competition, 
and their ability to assist in the further 
distribution of American goods abroad, 
is seriously threatened unless relief 
from American taxation is granted. 

2 6 

Stockholders of the Rochester Auto 
and Tool Company, a $75,000 corpora- 
tion, owned by residents here of Polish 
descent, voted to move the equipment 
of the plant, which has been in exist- 
ence for two years, to Jaslo, Poland 
It was explained that the action was 


taken because of business depression in 
this country and the need in Poland for 
the company’s products. 

** * 

The forests of Alaska, experts of the 
Federal Forest Service report, prob- 
ably contain 100,000,000 cords of tim- 
ber suitable for manufacturing of news- 
print and other grades of paper. Thesc 
forests, it is estimated, could produce 
2,000,000 cords of pulp wood annually 
for all time, or enough to manufacture 
one-third of the pulp products con- 
sumed in the United States. 

* * * 

The largest merchant vessel ever con- 
structed on the Pacific Coast has been 
lauched at Oakland by the Moore Ship- 
building Company. It is the S. S. Tami- 
hua, built for the Southern Pacific’s 
Atlantic Steamship lines. 

* * ® 

An advance of $5,000,000 to assist ex- 
ports of cotton has been made by the 
War Finance Corporation to the Staple 
Co-operative Association of Memphis, 
Tenn. The association has 11,000 mem- 
bers who are largely cotton growers in 
the Delta section of Mississippi. The 
Corporation has also agreed to make an 
advance of $145,000 to a banking con- 
cern for the purpose of financing the 
exportation of 500 tons of copper to 
Italy. An advance of $28,000,000 to 
other interests is expected to be an- 
nounced in the near future. 

* * * 

The output of dyes in 1920 exceeded 
88,000,000 pounds, valued at more than 
$95,000,000, which was a 40 per cent. in- 
crease in both quantity and value over 
the preceding year, and was 92 per cent. 
in excess of the pre-war imports. On 
the other hand, the imports of coal-tar 
dyes amount to only 3,400,000 pounds 
valued at $5,760,000. About one-half 
the imports was from Germany, and 
about one-third from Switzerland, the 
remainder coming from England and 
other countries. Vat dyes, other than 
indigo, represented the largest class im- 
ported. 

** * 

The world cotton crop for the year 
1920-1921 is placed at 19,595,000 bales of 
500 pounds gross, or 478 pounds net, by 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
Bureau of the Census, Commerce De- 
partment, places the world production 
of commercial cotton at 19,830,000 bales 
of 500 pounds net, exclusive of linters. 
Last year’s world production was 19,- 
260,000 bales of 500 pounds gross. 

* * * 


Henry Ford has made an offer to the 
Government to take over and operate 
the Government nitrate plant at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala. Mr. Ford agrees to pay 
the Government $5,000,000 at once and 
$1,500,000 annually for 100 years and to 
spend further sums upon large improve- 
ments. He also agrees to maintain a 
nitrate plant reserve for the Govern- 
ment for that period. The du Pont 
Powder Company- and other large in- 
dustrial interests have also made pro- 
posals to the Government to operate 
the plant. 

* * * 

Imports of gold into the United 
States during the ten day period ended 
June 30 were $8,568,763, bringing the 
total for the half year. to $346,360,087, 
according to a report made public by 
the Federal Reserve Board. Exports 
of gold from the United States for the 
ten days ended June 30 were $304,176, 
bringing the total since Jan. 1 to $6,- 
690,564. Imports of silver for the period 
were $1,731,819, bringing the half year 
total to $27,450,363. Exports of silver 
were $823,453, making the total for the 
half year $21,041,595. 

* * * 


June production of iron in the United 
States was the lowest since Jan. 1908, 
when production was 1,045,000 tons, 


compared with 1,064,000 tons in Jun 


of this year. 
+ ee 


Loss to the banking community 
through investment in commercia! Paper 
during the last eighteen Months 
amounts to $18,720,000 or only .(047 per 
cent. of the total amount of such Paper 
purchased, according to the Nationa) 


Credit Office. 
* * * 


The New York Federal Reserve Bank 
announced a cut in all rates on redjs. 
counts and advances from 6 to 5% per 
cent. The former rate was established 
when a reduction from 6% to 6 per cent, 
was made on June 16 last. 

* * * 


Commercial traffic through the Panama 
Canal during June was the lowest for any 
month in the last fiscal year in tonnage, 
number of vessels, and tolls collected. The 
number of commercial vessels was 193, as 
compared with 210 in the preceding month 
and 201 in June, 1920, while tolls collected 
were $751,967, against $835,000 in May, 
and $711,268 in the preceding June. 

* * * 


Recently Goodyear manufactured its 
39,000,000th tire. This record was estab. 
lished in twenty-two years of business, 
but 19,000,000 of these tires were made in 
the last five years, during which the great. 
est increase in car registration has oc- 
curred and which has seen the greatest 
period of expansion for the company. 


Stock Market Outlook 
(Continued from page 312) 


able to a rise in stock prices, and the 
availability of gold is something for 
the speculator to worry about after 
the rise comes, rather than before. 

Such ‘coming events as the disarma- 
ment conferences, the tax revisions, and 
the putting into effect of the Govern- 
ment’s economy program, are designtd 
to become factors of important con- 
structive influence in the stock market. 

Finally, many lines of business are in 
shape to respond quickly to any change 
for the better in general sentiment, 
because they are thoroughly liquidated. 
Notable examples are, the copper in- 
dustry, the oil industry, the leather 
trade, and the textile industries. Such 
representative stocks as Anaconda, 
Utah, Miami, Chino, Ray and Chile, 
among the coppers; the Standard Oil 
stocks; Central Leather, common and 
preferred, and American Woolen, merit 
the consideration of speculative pur- 
chasers. 








Promotions and Changes 








Frederick Patterson has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Cash Register Company, 
succeeding John H. Patterson, who becomes 
Chairman of the Board. J. H. Barringer was 
made General Manager. 

Frank L. Dame has been made president of 
the North American Company and Edwin Grull, 
vice-president. Harrison Williams becomes 
Chairman of the Board. 

W. W. Baker, who has been identified with 
the freight traffic department of the -Baltimorv 
& Ohio R. R. for twenty-three years, has 
been appointed industrial survey agent of the 
road. 

Archibald C. Falconer has been appointed 
a vice-president of the Manufacturers Trust 
Co., New York. 

Fred Mason, formerly president of the 
Shredded Wheat Co., and Walter H. Lite, for 
many years vice-president of the Beech Nut 
Packing Company, have been elected vice- 
presidents of the American Sugar Refining 
Co. 

W. S. Gifford, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, has 
been elected a trustee of the American Surety 
Company. 

Seth Low, who has been for two years 2880- 
ciated with the Guaranty Company of NeW 
York, has been admitted as a general partner 
to the firm of Charles A. Frank & Co., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange. 

W. H. McKenna & Co., 25 Broadway, New 
York, announce that John D. Colgan, for- 
merly with the National City Co., has beet 
appointed Director of Sales, and James P. 
Furey, manager of Foreign Trading Depart- 
ment. 
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HE following important provisions 


© Bank which have been under most bitter 
redis. discussion and which were open to gen- 
5% per eral revision on the floor of the House, 
blished are now part of the new tariff bill: 
or Cent, the plan of licensing of imports on dye 
suffs, with authority vested in the 
Tariff Commission was defeated; cot- 
Panama ton, hides, asphalt, and Lege magent on 
for any the free list. It is expected that these 
onnage provisions will not be changed by the 
ed. The Senate. Passage of the new Tariff Bill 
193, as is not looked for before November 15. 
; month 
ollected P , , 
2 May, Csogepen DAWES is taking stock 
., of all supplies, including war sur- 
plus, with the probable outcome that 
ed its interchange of all supplies among the 
: estab. yarious Departments will be adopted 
usiness, through the establishment of a sales 
nade in board for distribution of surplus. Gen- 
> great: eral Dawes estimates that between one 
1as OC and two hundred million dollars of this 
— year’s appropriations will thus be saved. 
k NCREASING the capital stock of the 
Federal Farm Loan Bank $25,000,000 
and authorizing additional long time 
id the loans to farmers for that amount, is an 
g for amendment which has been made part 
after of the Curtis Bill. 
re, 
nape CONFERENCE with the Canadian 
s, and L£\ Government to consider cancella- 
a tion of the Order in Council which re- 
signtd strains exportation of pulp wood to 
the United States will be called under ~ 
iarket, a joint resolution passed by the Senate 
“9 ” and favorably reported by the Foreign 
— Affairs Committee of the House. 
iment, 
dated. 
or in- HAT the House Census Committee 
ather will recommend an increased mem- 
Such bership of 460, an addition of 25 mem- 
-onda, bers to the House in reporting the re- 
Chile, apportionment bill, is predicted by 
d Oil Representative Isaac Siegel of New 
1 and York, Chairman of the Committee. 
merit 


pur- Capper-Tincher Grain Bill as 
finally drafted by the. Committee 
following the close of hearings, has 
been favorably reported to the Senate, 
where its passage is expected daily. 


Ses 
— | vw general tax revision bill, now 
nil * being drafted by Treasury experts 
mpany, in conjunction with the Ways and 
ecomes Means Committee, will be introduced 
wells in the House within two weeks follow- 
lent of ing the passage of the tariff bill, is the 
Gruhl, assurance of Representative Nicholas 
ecomes L ‘ 5 . 

ongworth, ranking republican member 
d with of the Committee. The passage of this 
. bes measure by the House is predicted by 
‘of the the middle of August. That it will take 

Precedence over the Tariff bill in the 
— Senate seems certain. 


Tet the Secretary of Agriculture 
become ex-officio, a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board is proposed by 








— Senator Kellogg in a proposed amend- 
Ameri: ment to the Federal Reserve Act. 
Surety 

ECRETARY MELLON stated to the 
= Finance Committee that the policy 
artner of the Treasury Department will be to 
mem: tefund foreign loans and collect in- 
to terest thereon at the earliest possible 
’ ‘tor: Moment, as provided in the bill now 
4 7 under consideration by the Committee. 
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BY HERBERT WILSON SMITH 


SS on the super-power area 
which covers the North Atlantic 
States from Maryland to New Hamp- 
shire, the census bureau states that 
over fifty million tons of fuel are con- 
sumed annually for the development of 
power a large part of which can be re- 
placed by available water power in the 
District under the contemplated devel- 
opment, of the recent water power 
law. 


T is understood that the Constitu- 

tional amendment proposed by Sen- 
ator Kenyon giving the President power 
to veto individual items in any appro- 
priation bill has the approval of the 
new Director of the Budget because of 
the possible savings to be affected 
thereby and because of the prevention 
of the inclusion of items in general 
appropriation bills which could not get 
through separately. 


| fapttar-ae sme of the charges of 
maladministration by forces of the 
United States in the occupation of the 
territory of Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic is called for in a resolution 
introduced by Senator McCormack 
which is extremely likely to be passed. 


N a discussion before the Senate 

Committee of the Norris Bill to cre- 
ate a $100,000,000 corporation to finance 
foreign trade in farm products, the 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board 
was strenuously defended by Governor 
Harding of the Board, who said that 
whatever discrimination there had been 
was in favor of agricultural interests 
and that their criticism of the Board and 
its activities and policies was not sup- 
ported by facts. 


A® a measure against interlocking 
directorates among oil companies, 
Senator Harris introduced two bills to 
restrict interlocking holdings of stock- 
holders in oil companies and to prohibit 
the sale of petroleum products at vari- 
ant prices by corporations holding more 
than 25 per cent. of stock in other cor- 
porations. 


bs HE passage by the Senate is pre- 
dicted of the resolution recommend- 
ed by the Judiciary Committee to investi- 
gate alleged lobbying activities of the 
dye industry “for the purpose of in- 
fluencing Congress in behalf of special 
legislation favoring the dye monopoly.” 


INCE March 1, 1921, the total num- 

ber of civilian employees of the War 
Department has been reduced from 90,- 
106 to 67,932, according to Secretary 
Weeks. Assuming that each of the 
21,174 employees thus cut off the Gov- 
ernment payrolls received $1,200 a year, 
this means an annual saving to the 
Government of $25,408,800. 


D ESPITE Great Britain’s debt of $4,- 
500,000,000 to this country, payment 
of $32,688,352 has been made by the 
American Government to the British 
Ministry of Shipping in settlement of a 
claim against the War Department, 
Treasury officials announced. The pay- 
ment was made, officials added, pursuant 
to an opinion by Attorney General 
Daugherty. 


FORBES 




















Tools of Industry 


To provide over twelve 
million subscribers with tele- 
phone connection; to trans- 
mit the vibrations of the 
human voice thirty million 


In industry, art, science, in 
fact in all kinds of work, good 
results require good imple- 
ments kept in good condition. 


If the right sort of imple- 
ment is important to an in- 
dividual workman, efficient 
tools for industry and com- 
merce are a vital necessity to 
the nation. 


Telephone service is one 
of the tools of American in- 
dustry and commerce in most 
common use and upon which 
much depends. The Amer- 
ican public cannot afford to 
let this tool get dull... 


times a day and from any 
point to any other point 
throughout the land, de- 
mands an expensive mechan- 
ism of the highest order of 
scientific precision, and an 
efficient organization. 


It is the aim of the Bell 
Telephone System, with the 
cooperation of the public, to 
be the most dependable tool 
of American industry. 


“ BELL System” 





toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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half with private bath. 








1000 ISLAND HOUSE 


CROSSMON HOUSE 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


The two leading hotels in the 1,000 Islands are now under 
one proprietorship, offering four hundred rooms, more than 








Finest fishing, motor boating, trap shooting, golf, canoeing. 
Daily hydroaeroplane flights from hotel dock. 


Attractive book with beautiful pictures and auto map, sent on request. 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON, Proprietor 
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THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORE 
Founded 1824 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business June 30th, 1921 
ASSETS 
Re SII oo 5 ons Soin boob oeecaceees $113,679,888.52 
U. S. Bonds and Certificates of Indebtedness....  17,354,428.11 
Other Bonds and Investments................. 1,881,391.24 
OE EEE ee ree ae 1,500,000.00 
Customers’ Liability, Letters of Credit and 
NN in oo Rich dahl procaine car's. 8:6. q.tiea ks em 8,443,189.72 
Cash, Exchanges, due from Banks and U. S. 
I 04. <cd 2, c'n esd ars 41h Wie /8-4 64:4) '5 ew. sresdecetiow's 43,686,935.74 ° 
Rs SERN Se ae en a ar 231,454.97 
$176,777,288.30 
LIABILITIES 
NS ETC OT $4,500,000.00 
3 di nis nin Garces nna qaeniod 13,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits .............. 1,839,725.40 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes, etc. 736,413.13 
20,576,138.53 
I NON oon nn 6s sieicicdcleneoscs.vcas 1,039,875.86 
Civewlation Outstanding ....... cece cccccccesees 360,816.50 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances.............. 9,572,849.60 
Deposits, viz.: 
Individuals, Firms and Corpora- 
IM acca kh nsdads a Wrk-sia [ahead $81,448,558.18 
Banks, Bankers and Trust Com- 
A re ea eee eres 39,468,449.63 
ee ee 2,582,100.00 
————_ 123,499, 107.81 
Bills Payable with the Federal Reserve Bank.... 13,800,000.00 
Bills Payable and Rediscounts with the Federal 
Reserve Bank (Secured by Government Bonds)  6,428,500.00 
IMI oho ona care Sialoic chic Rincae.s a naieowiebs 1,500,000.00 
$176,777,288.30 
Seeking new business on our record 


























More Valuable Than Ever Before 


Many investors who formerly believed that they 

could do without the forecasts and advice of the 

Brookmire Economic Service, regardless of the 

extreme low cost of this form of investment pro- 

tection, are now joining the fast-growing ranks 
; of Brookmire clients. 


With stock movements confined to a very narrow 
range after a long, dull period of uncertain fluctua- 
tions, the stock market of itself today offers little 
indication of what may be expected. The need of 
scientific analysis of economic fundamentals was 
never more universally recognized. 


Factors, totally invisible among surface signs, are 
brought to light by the time-tested Brookmire sys- 
tem to afford investors a reliable guide for all their 
transactions. 


Ask for free current Bulletin S today 
and then decide whether you need 
the Brookmire Economic Service. 


or rm ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
25 West 45th Street New York 


“The Original System of forecasting from Economic Cycles” 


















DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 
Investors Will Be Specially Interested 








Ajax Rubber Co.—Chairman de Lis- 
ser stated that the outlook for the com- 
pany was brighter than :t had been for 
some monihs. While operations and 
shipments were nowhere near peak lev- 
els, he said, there was a gradual im- 
provement since the beginning of 1921. 

American Agricultural Chemical Co.— 
Sales in eleven months to June 1 were 
about 28 per cent. below those for same 
period last year. Company is having 
difficulty in making collections, espe- 
cially in the South, owing to rapid drop 
in tarm prices. 

American Car & Foundry Co.—Has 
received an order for 300 cars from 
Chinese Government. 

American Locomotive Co.—Has re- 
ceived orders for 51 locomotives from 
foreign governments. 

American Ship & Commerce Corp.— 
Hamburg American Line, through Har- 
riman interests, proposed that the U. 
S. Shipping Board participate in joint 
development of former German trade 
routes, making available immediately a 
large tonnage of American ships. Ham- 
burg-American Co. proposed to act as 
agent at Hamburg and insisted on right 
to fix outbound freight rates. 

American Sugar Refining Co.—It is 
understood that the company has been 
in consultation with bankers regarding 
new financing, and that bankers agreed 
to provide $25,000,000 subject to a cer- 
tain drastic stipulation concerning fu- 
ture direction of the company’s affairs. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co.—Net income 
for first six months of 1921 amounted 
to $26,512,103, and surplus after divi- 
dends $7,573,506, not including com- 
pany’s equity in undivided earnings of 
associated companies which would bring 
surplus to well over $12,000,000. In 
1920 net income for same period was 
$26,328,663 and surplus $8,646,320. 

American Tobacco Company. — De- 
clared a special dividend of 4% per cent. 
on its common and Class B stock pay- 
able at par ($100) in the capital stock 
of the Mengel Company, Inc., from the 
stock of that company held in the 
American Tobacco treasury. Declara- 
tion of this dividend is not expected to 
interfere with the regular cash divi- 
dends. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works.—Com- 
pany’s plants, which shut down at the 
close of June, have resumed operations 
on a 3-day-a-week schedule. Reported 
to be booking new business at the rate 
of $3,000,000 a month. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co—The 12 
per cent. wage cut, effective August 6, 
will save company about $2,000,000 per 
annum, it is estimated. 

Carib Syndicate—Stockholders have 
voted to sell all their property and as- 
sets to a company to be known as Carib 
Co. of Maine, Carib Syndicate to receive 
49 per cent. of the stock and Texas Co. 
to have an option to purchase the re- 
maining 51 per cent. for $5,000,000. Man- 
agement of property will go to Texas 
Co. if option is exercised. 

Cities Service Co.—English investment 
firm has agreed to renew its investment 
in the company by purchase of $10,000,- 
000 Cities Service treasury certificates. 
The former $25,000,000 investment in the 
company by English investors was li- 
quidated during the war. 

Ford Motor Company.—Reports that 
its total assets were $345,140,557 on 
April 30, as compared with $306,695,109 
a year ago. The profit and loss surplus 
was $182,877,696, as compared with 
$165,679,132 in 1920. The cash and debts 
receivable amounted to $86,965,165, as 
against $62,499,027 in 1920. -Securities 


are appraised at $10,361,964, as against 
$18,921,608 in 1920. 

Continental Motors Corp.—lIs te. 
ported to have received a contract from 
Durant Motors, Inc., calling for 50,0 
power plants. Deliveries are said to 
be fixed at 150 a day.. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp. — Has closed 
all its retail stores except those in New 
York and Pennsylvania. Retailers hag 
refused to handle the line in the many. 
facturer-to-consumer competition 
against retailers. Incoming orders are 
reported 25 to 50 ‘per cent. ahead of 
1920. Plant operating at full capacity, 

Fisk Rubber Co.—Passed quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent. on first pre. 
ferred stock. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Re. 
ceipt of government order for three 
large dirigibles and 38 observation bal. 
loons for army and navy use is ap- 
nounced. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co. — June sales 
amounted to $4,245,317, an increase of 
$211,689 as compared with 1920, while 
total sales for the six months ended 
June 30 showed a gain of $2,033,597, to 
$24,194,750. 

Lackawanna Steel Co.— Reports an 
operating loss for the three months 
ending June 30 of $384,762 which was 
increased to $983,127 after allowing for 
$258,891 interest charges and $339,474 
depreciation. In the second quarter 
of 1920 profits amounted to $1,881,946, 
equal to $5.36 a share. In the first 
quarter of the current year company re- 
ported a net profit of $8,735, equal to 
about 2 cents a share on capital stock. 

Lee Rubber & Tire Corp.—In letter 
to stockholders company stated that it 
was producing 2,000 tires a day, a rec- 
ord figure; that current earnings were 
well ahead of dividend requirements; 
that demand exceeds production; and 
that, while sales for first three months 
of this year were lower than in same 
period a year ago, marked improve- 
ment started April 1, 1921, necessitat- 
ing day and night operations. 

Loft, Inc.—Plant has been mortgaged 
for $1,500,000 to secure an equal amount 
of 6 per cent. bonds which will be avail- 
able if necessary, to pledge with banks 
for loans. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry.—Bank- 
ers handling reorganization are reported 
to have completed a plan which will 
be announced within a few weeks. 
Steps to obtain its informal approval by 
the I. C. C. were reported under way. 

National Conduit & Cable Co.—Com- 
pany placed in hands of receiver upon 
petition of stockholder. The receiver 
stated that the suit was a friendly 
proceeding in order to conserve the 
company’s assets. The company was 
declared to be without funds to meet 
current expenses and bond interest. 
Assets on Dec. 31, 1920, were $3,000,000, 
but depreciated $300,000 since then. 

Pacific Coast Co.—Passed the quar- 
terly divided on its 2d preferred stock. 
On May land Feb. 1, 1921, 1 per cent. 
was paid each time. 

Pan-American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co.—Company was awarded a leas¢ 
by Interior Department covering oil 
rights in Naval Reserve No. 1, Kearns 
County, Cal. Contract calls for the 
drilling of 22 wells, 55%4 per cent. roy- 
alty in oil to go to the navy. 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first six 
months of 1921 totalled $20,590,850, an 
increase of $4,741,036 over amount for 
first half of 1920. 

Public Service Corp. of N. J.—Board 
of Utility Commissioners has ruled that 
7 cent fare on company’s lines must 
continue and has allowed company to 
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increase its transfer charge to 2 cents. 
The board based its decision on $82,- 
000,000 valuation upon which it esti- 
mated that the new rate scale would 
return 7 per cent. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Reports 
a deficit of $1,321,735 for the June quar- 
ter, compared with a surplus of $1,418,000 
for the second quarter of 1920. Deficit 
for first six months of current year is 
$2 104,062, against a surplus of $2,307,817 
same period last year. | ; 

Shell Trading & Transport Co.— 
Stockholders have authorized issuance 
of 10,000,000 additional ordinary shares 
(f1 par) bringing total authorized capi- 
tal stock, preference and ordinary, up 
to £33,000,000. 

Southern Pacific Co.—Has filed a suit 
against Mexican Government asking 
$13,632,864 for damages to its property 
and for loss of. traffic from the time of 
the Madero revolution in 1910 to Dec. 
31, 1921. 

Standard Oil Co. of Arkansas.—This 
new $500,000 company, not connected 
with the Rockefeller Standard Oil Com- 
panies, was criticized by Vigilance Com- 
mittee of Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, for alleged statements in 
prospectus giving the impression that 
it belonged to the Rockefeller group. 

Tide Water Oil Co.—Reports comple- 
tion of new well at Amatlan, Mex., with 
an estimated flow of 40,000 bbls. a day. 

Union Oil Co. of Cal—Reports net 
profits for six months ended June 30 of 
$6,800,000, compared with $6,350,000 for 
same period in 1920. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Representatives of 
the U. S. Government have been confer- 
ring with officials of the company regard- 
ing settlement of $60,000,000 in unpaid 
taxes covered in the 1917-18 returns which 
the company claimed were not taxable. 
The company has a reserve of $154,000,000, 
which is more than ample to cover the 
amount in question in the event of an un- 
favorable decision for the company. As 
the returns for 1919 and 1920 were com- 
puted upon the same basis as those of the 
two previous years, a decision against the 
company would mean additional claims 
for the later years. 

Western Union Telegraph Co.—Re- 
ports net earnings for first six months 
of current year of $4,067,500, equal to 
$4 a share, compared with $7,067,614 
in 1920, or equal to $7 a share. 

Westinghouse Electric Co. — Com- 
pany’s bid for electrification of the line 
between Santiago and Valparaiso, Chile, 
was accepted by the Chilean Government. 
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A Little Bit of Scotch 


Alec—“I saw ye at the bank yesterday.” 

Donald—“‘Aye.” 

Alec—“Did ye put in some money?” 

Donald—‘“‘Nae.”’ 

Alec—“Did ye take out some money?” 

Donald—‘‘Nae.” 

Alec—“Then ye borrit some money?” 

Donald-——“‘Nae.”’ 

Alec—Then what did ye?” 

Donali—‘TI fillit me fountain pen.”—$5 prize 
to George McG. Hayes, P.-O.. Box 84, Cana- 
daigua, N. Y. 





Overcharged 


A colored youth was arrested in a Southern 
city on a charge of having stolen several 
articles of wearing apparel from the rooms 
of one of the local white “sports.” The latter 
éstified that the garments taken were a silk 
hat, worth $25; two shirts, valued at $80; a 
pair of striped trousers, worth $40; and a coat 
valued at—— 

a point the negro interrupted the testi- 

“Jedge, yo’ honor,” he said, “I admits dat 
I tuck dem things, but at no sech prices as 
tem !”"-$1 prize to C. P. Russell; 364 W. 15th 
St, New York. . 
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Silvertown Cord 


Not to Be Fooled Again 


An old negro had just closed negotiations 
with a real estate dealer for a small farm 
and was told-to bring his money to the office 
and get his deed. 


“Yas, sah, I’ll fotch the money, but I’se 
gwine to want yo’all to gimme a mawgage 
on dat land and yo’all keep de deed.” 

“No, John,” the dealer replied, ‘‘the land 


will be yours without any incumbrances, and 
what you want is a deed.” 


“No, sah, what I wants is a mawgage.” 
“Why do you want a mortgage, John?” 


“Caus’ de las’ piece of land I owned I had 
de deed and a white man had de mawgage, 
and de white man he took de land—yas, sah, 
gimme a mawgage.”-—$1 prize to A. C. Ram- 
sey. Hope, Ark. 
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)_ are included in the 
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Tire Price Reduction 


The anti-skid safety tread 
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Among tires SILVERTOWN is 
the name that instantly conveys 
the thought of the highest 
known quality. 

Motor car manufacturers and 
dealers are quick to emphasize 
to their prospects that their cars 
are equipped with Silvertowns— 
knowing that neither explana- 
tion nor argument is necessary. 


The genuine value of Silver- 
towns has given them first place 
in the esteem of motorists. Their 
jet black anti-skid safety treads 
and creamy white sides give them 
the air of distinction that is ex- 
pected in a product which is the 
highest art of tire craftsmanship. 


The full name —“Goodrich 
Silvertown Cord”— appears on 
each tire. Look for it, and get 
the genuine. 


THE B.F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
Your dealer will supply you with Goodrich Silvertown 


Cords, Goodrich Fabrics and Goodrich Red and Gray 
Tubes at the 20% price reduction. 

















MONTHS 


to pay for any stock or bond. 
Purchaser receives dividends. 
Write for booklet FREE. 
RODNEY & CO. 
Members Con. Stock Ex.of N, Y. 
55 Broadway, NewYork 




















YORK. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMM 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “its Cause and Cure.”’ It telis how I 


Sured myself after stamme: 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
33 Bogue Bidg., 1147 Nt St., Indianapolis. 
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Says The Banker and Manufacturer 


the men who are shaping the destiny of the nation, men whose names are on the tongues of millions.” . . 


“You will 


‘No book of fiction could be as fascinating as the true, intimate stories of | 


A Record of Business Achievement Unmatched 


Extracts from The Author’s Introductio 


OW can I attain success?” 


66 


n to “Men Who Are Making America” 


That is what évery rational human being wants to know. 


How can one achieve big things? 
Ask our fifty foremost business men selected by 


a vote of business men all over the country. 


In what fields have they made their mark? How did they start? How have they climbed to 
their commanding positions in the world of business and finance? 


You will find these questions answered by the leaders themselves in “Men Who Are Making 


America.” 


One great lesson the lives of these notable men convey is that patience, perseverance, stick-to- © 


itiveness, and unflagging courage are essential qualities. 


Another point revealed is that neither birth nor 


education, neither nationality nor religion, 


neither heredity nor environment are barriers—or passports—to success in this land of liberty 


and democracy. Worth alone counts. The only 


caste in America is merit. 


MOST OF THEM HAD TO PAY THE PRICE OF SUCCESS. THEY WORKED 
HARDER AND LONGER, THEY STUDIED AND PLANNED MORE ASSIDU- 
OUSLY, THEY PRACTISED MORE SELF-DENIAL AND OVERCAME MORE 
DIFFICULTIES THAN THOSE OF US WHO HAVE NOT RISEN SO FAR. 


My observation and investigation have convinced 
me that nine times in ten success is won by those 
who deserve to win it. Dame Fortune is not so 
capricious as _ superficial indications sometimes 
would suggest. The /ittle man cannot continue to 
fill a big place creditably. 


It is not always true that “What man has done, 
man can do.” Not every man is so constituted that 
he could become a Rockefeller or an Edison. 


Providence would seem to have ordained that the 
man who serves most shall reap most. 


SUCCESS IS COMING TO BE SPELLED SERV- 
IC 


Our greatest distinction has been won by actions, 
not words, by deeds, not dreams, by concrete ac- 
complishments, not airy theorizing. The world can 
match our statesmen and philosophers and poets 
and artists and composers and authors. 


“A Colossal Book” 


S. Jay Kaufman in N. Y. Globe 


BUT NO NATION CAN MATCH OUR GALAXY 
OF DOERS, OUR GIANTS OF INDUSTRY, 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMERCE, FINANCE, 
AND INVENTION. 


Old World heroes too often have been destruction- 
ists. New World heroes are constructionists. With- 
out men of this calibre, without stalwarts capable of 
organizing and successfully conducting business en- 
terprises, providing employment on a large scale 
no nation can long hold its place in the world. 


This volume contains quite a few biographies never 
before written from authentic, original material 
owing to the aversion of the subjects to talking 
for publications. It took from six months to a full 
year to induce more than one of them to say one 
word about their careers. I have tried to give in 
specific detail some of the difficulties encountered 
by these men and to explain exactly how they 
overcame them. 


“A distinct loss not to read it” 


Financial World 


read this book as ravenously as a starving man eats food’ 


Sample This 
Feast of Ideas 


From “Men Who Are Making America” 


J. OGDEN ARMOUR 

President, Armour & Co. 
“There may be luck in getting a good job—but there’s no 
luck in keeping it. What is it that makes an organization 
successful? Isn’t it the loyalty and the enthusiasm of the 
many men engaged in it? And how can any man inspire 
these sentiments if he has no sentiment in his own 


make-up?” 
ALFRED C. BEDFORD 
Chairman, Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
“The scale that weighs success and mediocrity, I verily 
believe, oftentimes is tipped by an extra ounce or two of 
energy, an additional hour or two of labor, an added yard 
or two of foresight.” 


ANDREW CARNEGIE’S OWN EPITAPH 
“Here lies one who knew how to get around him men who 
were cleverer than himself.” 


HENRY P. DAVISON 
Partner, J. P. Morgan & Co. 
“If I had any system in my labor it was first to do my own 
work; second, to teach the fellow below me how to take 
my place; third, to learn how to fill the position ahead 


of me.” 
CAPT. RCBERT DOLLAR 
Head of Dollar Steamship & Lumber Co. 
“We are legislated to death. Stop legislating and leave 
our merchants alone and they will develop our foreign 
trade, and provide tonnage to carry our own products to 
market.” 
COL. GEORGE W. GOETHALS 
Builder of Panama Canal 
“How many business men ever make an inventory of their 
employees? Do they give as much attention to the human 
equation as they, do to machinery?” 


AUGUST HECKSCHER 
Director, New Jersey Zine Co. 
“The trouble with most Americans who fail to succeed is 
not that they are not brilliant enough, but because they 
are not thorough enough. They dislike the tediousness, 
tl_s study, and the labor involved in laying foundations.” 


OTTO H. KAHN 
Partner, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., International Bankers 
“Finance, instead of avoiding publicity in all of its aspects, 
should welcome and seek it. Publicity won’t hurt its 


dignity.” 
WILLIAM H. NICHOLS 
Chairman, The General Chemical Company 
“Great cleverness is not necessary; in fact, smart 
tricks to take advantage of either competitors or cus- 
tomers or the public cannot build up a solid, lasting, 


worth-while success. The Golden Rule is as applicable in 
business as in the church.” 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 
Chairman, Continental & In pam National Bank, 


cago 
“The man who makes a great success is the one who does 
the task a little better than the other fellow and who 
shows a little keener insight into men and things. It is 
personality that counts.” 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
Founder, Standard Oil Co. 
“The hardest problem all through my business career was 
to obtain enough capital to do all the business I wanted 
to do and could do given the necessary amount of money. 
eas Men, not machinery or plants, make an organiza- 
tion. The right kind of business men will build up an 
organization capable of producing a large volume of a good 
product at a low price, the three things essential to 


success.” 
JOHN G. SHEDD 
President, Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 
“There is no lack of opportunity in the world to-day. But 
there is great lack of efficiency, lack of readiness to seize 
opportunity when it comes.” 


THEODORE N. VAIL 
Late President, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
“Real difficulties can be overcome; it is only the imaginary 
ones that are unconquerable.” 


FRANK W. WOOLWORTH 
Founder, Woolworth’s 5c. and 10c. Stores 
“So long as I was obsessed with the idea that I must 
attend personally to everything, large-scale success was 
impossible. A man must select able lieutenants or asso- | 
ciates and give them power and responsibility.” | 


——— 
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Westinghouse 
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ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


FORBES 


neg 


To lighten the burdens of man; to 
increase hisoutputand his income; 
to improve his work; to make his 
condition more tolerable and his 
life more complete; that is the 
function of Electricity and the 
mission of Westinghouse 


And this is the view of thousands 
of the employees who do their their 
daily work in the great Westing- 
house organization. To them, 
Westinghouse is something more 
thanamammoth corporation, with 
its dozens of factories, its hundreds 
of offices, its thousands of workers; 
it is a great force, a power for 
civilization, a huge but skillful tool 
for the service of humanity. 

They see its products not as so 
many motors or so much appara- 
tus. They have a bigger vision of 
labor saved, of convenience added, 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities - 
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. — kk 
continually for the new and better ideas which 
Wes house engineering embodies in the elec- 
evelopments that mark the frequent 

ogress. 


The Westinghouse manufacturing o: iz- 


ation operates twenty-eight separate plants, 
each of them building, inspecting and test- 
ing their own specialized products, each 


electrical pr peopled by men who know their work. 





Electrification 
of Industry 


Representatives Everywhere 


WwW 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Commercial engineers work out of forty- 
cight district offices to make careful studies 
o 


Westinghouse electrical apparatus to 
dustry as it should be applied. 


house 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


of production increased. They think 
of the things which Westinghouse 
makesascontributions to the speed 
and smooth-running of the ma- 
chinery of progress. 


Westinghouse employees are 
proud of the great accomplish- 
ments of their company, whether 
expressed in the great steel-mill 
motors, the massive locomotives, 
the giant steam turbines and gen- 
erators; or in the small applica- 
tions that add so much to the 
convenience and comfortof every- 
day life—the little motors and 
heating devices that are used in 
homes all over the world. 

Because, in the electrification of 
industry, and in the aids that it 
brings everywhere to those who 
have work to do, Westinghouse 
serves mankind. 


APPLICATION SERVICE 


“Westinghouse Service follows the sale.” 
Service engineers see to it that Industry 
gets the maximum value, and the tongest 

le service, out of Westinghouse 
apparatus when it has been put to work. 
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AMVILLE 
SERVICE 


Through— 


a Asbestos 


and its allied products 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves in Conservation 


Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements, 
Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 


/ Six 

reasons for 
one roofing 
— Asbestos 


ERE are six buildings widely dit- 

ferent in character and purpose. 

Each building presented a different 
roofing problem to the owner. 

And yet they all chose Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Roofing in one of 
its many forms. 

* * oe 


And so it goes, all over the country, 
no matter what the building, owners 
find that this universally efficient roof- 
ing meets every requirement. There 
are different weights, shapes and 
prices, of course. But basically each 
one of the Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Roofings is the same—asbestos-rock 
fibre. That is why it is so everlast- 
ingly durable. 





All-round roofing protection 


If ever your building is under fire from wind-blown 
sparks, you’ll be glad you bought Asbestos Roofing. 

When heavy storms beat down upon your roof 
you will be protected by Asbestos Roofing. 

And many, many years from now when the same 
roof is still on duty, you’ll be repaid for having bought 
Asbestos Roofing. 


For homes—Asbestos Shingles 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles make a supreme- 
ly artistic housetop, Architects have referred to them 


as “the aristocrat of fire-safe roofings.” And from a 
standpoint of economy you cannot make a better buy 
because these shingles are practically indestructible. 
They wiil last as long as the building they protect. 

If you have are-roofing jobon your hands,remem- 
ber that Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles can be 
laid right over the old roof. You not only save money 
this way but you actually have a better roof. The 
old shingles, under the new, provide that much 
additional insulation and protection. And best of 
all, you will have re-roofed for the last time. 


An Asbestos Roof for every building 


The type of Asbestos Roofing you want will 
depend upon the building for which you want it. 
Any roofing dealer, or our branch nearest you, will 
be glad to advise you. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings: Asbestos Ready- 
to-Lay Roofing, Standard and Colorblende Asbestos 
Shingles, Corrugated Asbestos Roofing, Built-up 
Asbestos Roofing. 


The blow-torch test: 


Have your dealer make this 
test on any Johns-Manville As- 
bestos Roofing. It conclusively 
proves that this roofing contains 
nothing that will support com- 
bustion. 

Johns- Manville Asbestos 
Roofings are approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE INC., Madison Ave., at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada : CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


—_—— 





OHNS-MANVILLE 





Asbestos Roofing 








